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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays. 

Head office, 154 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.” 

London: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em, Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, Four dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countries in the postal union, five dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
at express money order. Other remittances at send- 
er's risk. Single copies ten cents. — : 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them courteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.—The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. ’ 

Change of address. —The address of subscribers 
will be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 


“omplaints —Subscribers who fail to receive a single 
am uF Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/- 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
‘any news-stand or on any railroad train or steamboat 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 
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VY Ogue is regularly on sale by every first- 
class newsdealer throughout the United 


States, Canada, Mexico, Alaska and 
Japan. Sold also in the chief cities of Great 
Britain, Continental Europe, India, South 
America and Australia. Principal dealers 
outside New York City and Brooklyn are 


Albany, A.C. Clapp, 32 Maiden Lane. 
Atlanta, Kimbail House News Stand. 
Baltimore, Schaefer & Herold, 4 S. Calvert St. 
Boston, Damrell & Upham, 283 Washington St. 
Buffalo, Peacock & Jones, 14 Seneca St. 
Charleston, B. Doscher, 242 Meeting St. 
Chicago, MacD onald & Co., 55 Washington St. 
Cincinnati, J. R. Hawley, 410 Vine St. 
Cleveland, Taylor, Austin Co, 

Columbus, L. C. Collins, 155 High St. 

Denver, Smith & Higby, 929 16th St. 

Detroit, C. J. Holton, 87 Woodward Ave. 
Galveston, N. S. Sabell. 

Hartford, Smith & McDonough. 

Indianapolis, j. G. Deshler. 

Jacksonville, Jas. Douglas. 

Kansas City, B. S. Hungerford, 1031 Broadway. 
Knoxville, T enn., M. Howard. 

Los Angeles, Whedon & Little Co, 

Mobile, N. F elis & Co. 

Memphis, R. M. Mansford. 

Milwaukee, T.S, Gray, 104 Wisconsin St. 
Minneapolis, Parcher, & Sacer, 6 Third St., S, 
Nashville, G. W. Hutchinson, 

Natchez, James A. Grillo. 

Newark, P. F. Mulligan, 927 Broad St. 

New Haven, T. H. Pease & Sons. 

New Orleans, Gen. Wharton, 210 Carondelet St. 
Newport, W. P. Clark. 

Norfolk, The Nusbaum Co ,128 Main St. 
Omaha, Clement Chase, 1518 Farnam St, 
Philadelphia, T. Cullen, 107 So. Broad, cor, Chestnut. 
Pittsburg, R.S. Davis & Co.,96 5th Ave. 
Portland, J. F. Handley & Co. 

Providence, T. J. Hayden, 92 Weybosset St. 
Richmond, N. Leonard, 908 Main St. 
Rochester, A. Jackson. 

Rutiand, G. E, Chalmers, 

Sacramento, K. F., Megerle. 

Salt Lake City, Parsons & Derge. 

San Francisco, R, C. Wilber, Palace Hotel, 
Saratoga, Con gress Hall Book Store, 

Seattle, Tow man & Hanford. 

Springfield, Massasoit News Room. 

St. Albans, A. F. Lane. 

St. Louis, Phil, Roeder, 307 N. 4th St. 

St. Paul, Louis Betz, Lobby, Pioneer Press Bldg. 
Toledo, J, Huntley, 

Troy, B. G. Wilson. 

Vicksburg, R. G. Partee. 

Washington, Woodward & Lothrop, 11th and F Sts, 
Worcester, F. A. Easton. 


Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
154 Fifth Avenue, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith. 
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‘* All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basts 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
rom a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders or extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
hausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription, are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail, 
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PERSONAL SERVICES 





SHOPPING BY MAIL. Mrs. M, K. Zust, 
100 West 4th St., New York City. All orders 
executed promptly by a person of experience, having 
a large list of New York City and out of town 
patrons. Circulars sent on request, 








ROBES AND GOWNS 





SMITH & DILLON 
ROBES ET MANTEAUX 
7 West 45th Street 





MLLE, ZAUN 
GOWNS 
56 West 26th Street 


MADAME CLOSE 
GOWNS 


343 West 23d Street. Formerly 156 Madison Ave, 





ROLLEN 
GOWNS 
161 West 34th Street 





MISS CANEY 
GOWNS 
46 West 36th Street 





MOLLIE O'HARA 
DESIGNER AND IMPORTER OF ROBES 
359 Lexington Avenue, New York 
Also Bar Harbor 





PAULINE 
ROBES 
718 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Mourning Department in Connectioff 








SCHOOLS 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington. 


Chevy Chase French and English School 
tor Girls. Suburb of Washington. French the 
language of the house. Principal, Mile. M. Bou- 
LIGNY, Assistant Principal, Miss C. PETTIGREW, 
P. O, Station E, Washington, D, C. 





Notices of any kind, and all corres- 
pondence, should be addressed, Vogue, 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York, and not 
personally. 





MARRIED 


Horleigh-Hutchins.—17 Juiy, by the 
Rev. J. Everist Cathell, Miss Cecile Fairfield 
Hutchins, of Des Moines, to Mr, Ransom 
F. Horleigh, of Chicago. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Burrows-Farber.—Mrs. Louise Powell 
Burrows, of Baltimore, Md. , to Mr. Frederick 
Martin Farber, of New York. 

Close-Hubbard. — Miss Adelaide A. 
Close, daughter of Mrs. David Close, to Dr. 
William Norris Hubbard. 

Le Barbier-Crofton.—Miss Emily C. 
Le Barbier, daughter of Mr. Henry Le Bar- 
bier, to Lieut. William Moore Crofton, U. 
S. A. 

McCullough-Turner.—Miss E. Mc- 
Cullough, daughter of Mr. John G. Mc- 
Cullough, to Mr. Thornton Floyd Turner, 
son of Mr. Herbert Beach Turner. 

Taylor-Chittenden.—Miss Flora Mabel 
Taylor, daughter of the late Dr. George H. 
Taylor, to Dr. J. Brace Chittenden, Ph. D. 


DIED 


McLaughlin.—On 14 July, at his resi- 
dence, 3817 Chesnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Frank McLaughlin, Sr. 


INTIMATIONS 


Andrews —Mr. Clarence Andrews will 
manage a series of e‘ght entertainments which 
will take place in the New Astoria Hotel in 
Dec., Jan., Feb. They will begin about 
9.30 with an operetta, a pantomime, or a 
short play, to be followed by some good music 
and tefined vaudeville specialties, closing with 
a ballet. The entertainments are to be given 
entirely by subscription. 

Alexandre.—Mr. and Mrs. J. Henry 
Alexandre are occupying Shore Acres at 
Rosebank, S. I. 

Allen.—Mr. and Mrs. Frederick H. 
Allen are occupying The Priory at Pelham, 
N. J. 

* a and Mrs. Francis McNeil 
Bacon are spending the summer at Ridgefield, 
Conn. 

Brown,—Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Carleton 
Brown are at Fishers Island. 

Clarkson. — Mr. and Mrs. Howard 
Clarkson are at The Cedars, Seabright, N. J. 

Champney.— Mr. and Mrs. J. Wells 
Champney are at Deerfield, Mass. 

Dickey.—Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickey, 
Jr., are spending the summer at Islip, L. I. 





Foster.—Mr. and Mrs. Giraud Foster 
have taken the Bishop cottage at Lenox for 
the summer. 

Fitzgerald.—Gen. and Mrs, Fitzgerald 
and the Misses Fitzgerald are at Seabright, 
. 

* eee and Mrs. William Jay have 
been staying at Katonah, N, Y. 

Jackson.—Mr, and Mrs, Charles A, 
Jackson are at Owl’s Nest, Stamford, Conn. 
for the summer. 

Jones.—Mrs. Owen Jones is spending 
the summer at Stockbridge, Mass. 

Yuillard.—Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Yuil- 
lard are spending the summer in Europe. 

Johnson.—Mrs. Francis Seymour John- 
son and Miss Amy Howe Johnson are stop- 
ping at Homburg. 

Kissel.—Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph Her- 
man Kissel are spending the summer at 
Inamere Farm, Morristown, N. Y. 

Kobbé.—Mr. and Mrs. George C. Kobbé 
are spending the summer at Southampton. 

Leggett.—Mr. and Mrs. Francis A, 
Leggett are occupying their country place, 
Ridgeley Manor. 

McLaughlin.—Mr. and Mrs. Frank 
McLaughlin, Jr., on leaving Newport in the 
autumn, will take up a permanent residence 
in Philadelphia. 

Morgan.—Mr. and Mrs. D. Percy Mor- 
gan are spending the summer at their country 
place at Lenox. 

Newbold.—Mr. Frederick R. Newbold 
and the Misses Newbold are at Ten Top, 
Poughkeepsie. 

Olney.—Mr. and Mrs. Richard Olney 
are at their summer home at Falmouth, 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

Robinson.—Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Rob. 
inson are spending the summer at Overlook, 


> 





Orange, N. J. 
Smith.—Mr. and Mrs. Granville Bijam 
Smith are occupying Hardwicke Hall at 


Scarborough-on the-Hudson. 

Steers,—Mr. and Mrs. Henry D. Steers 
are occupying Overing House, Westchester, 
eS 

Vibbert.—The Rev. Dr. William H. 
Vibbert and Miss Vibbert are at the Cross- 
man House, Thousand Islands, for the 
season. 

Webb.—Mr. and Mrs. H. Walter Webb 
are occupying their Adirondack Camp on St. 
Regis Lake. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Bar Harbor.—At the opening of the 
Ladies’ Club, held last week, the guests were 
received by Mrs. Henry Drayton, Mrs. 
James Gerard, Mrs. Burton Harrison, Mrs. 
M. Cadwallader Jones, Mrs, J. Madison 
Taylor, Mrs. Herbert Parsons and Mrs. 
Gardiner Sherman, all members of the 
House Committee. Among those present 
were Mrs. Mark J. Biddle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Palmer, Mr. and Mrs, Frank Ellis, Mrs. 
William Gilbert Daries, Mr. and Mrs. Ed- 
mund Pendleton, Mr. and Mrs. W. Jay 
Schieffelin, Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Emery, Mr. 
and Mrs. de Grasse Fox, Mr. and Mrs. 
Winthrop Gray, Mr. and Mrs. W. C, Alli- 
son, Mrs. Joseph Pulitzer, Mrs. Draper, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. C. Barney, Mr. and Mrs, John 
O’Donnel, the Misses Sturgis, Mrs. James 
Potter, Miss Beatrix Jones, Dr. and Mrs. 
Chapman, Gen. and Mrs. Schofield, Admiral 
and Mrs. Upshur, the Danish Minister, M. 
Trubert, M. Brandas, Mrs. Wilson Cary, 
Mr. and Mrs. S. Franklin Sharpless, Mrs. 
Fry, Miss Lawrence. 

Mrs. John De Koven, of Chicago, gave a 
luncheon last week in honor of Miss Whit- 
tier, daughter of Gen. C. E. Whittier. The 
decorations were green and white, and to 
each guest was given a fan of woven grasses 
made by the Indians of Mount Desert, and 
to which were fastened bunches of pink and 
white sweet-peas. Present were Miss Red- 
mond, Miss Livingston, Miss Van Rens- 
selaer, Miss Barney, Miss Alice Van Rens- 
selaer, Miss Seely, Miss Grace Seely, Miss 
Hinkle, Miss Frances Hinkle, Miss McCor- 
mick, Miss Alexander, Miss Katharine 
Hubbard, Miss Lucy Russell and Miss Min- 
nie Gray. 

Mr. De Koven also gave a dinner on 
Wednesday, and will give sailing parties al- 
ternate Wednesdays and Saturdays during the 
season. 
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Mrs. R. Hall McCormick recently gave a 
juncheon in honor of Miss Alice Hay, of 
Washington. Present were Miss Frances 
Hinkle, Miss Pulitzer, Miss Van Ingen, the 
Misses Seely, Mr. Hinkle, Mr. Weeks, the 
Misses McCormick, Mr. Hasket Derby, Mr. 
Rufus Clark, Mr. A. Harrison Reginald 
Johnson, and Mr. Austin Cheney, 

Mrs. Frank Ellis gave a luncheon recently 
in honor of Mrs. Dodge. 

Mrs. Hinkle will give a musicale on 5 Aug. 

A mask ball will be given at the Kebo 
Club on Sat., 14 Aug. 

Recent arrivals include: At the Belmont 
Miss Grace Snelling, Mrs. Snelling, of New 
York ; Mrs. James E, Tolfree, of New York. 
Lynam House—Mrs, E. B. Lunt, Mrs. H. 
J. Morrell, Mrs. James Potter, Miss Lily 
Potter, Mr. John Potter, and Mr. Robert 
Potter. Malvern —Mr. and Mrs. Philip 
Livingston, Mrs. Henry C. Perkins, Miss 
Perkins, Mr. Seymour, Mr. George A. 
Legg, of New York; Mrs. Augustus W. 
Green, Miss Grace Green, Mrs. R. H. Con- 
tiss, Miss Contiss, of Chicago; Mrs. James 
Thomson, and Miss Maud Thomson, Balti- 
more. Louisburg—Mrs. J. M. White, Miss 
Ella Forbes, Lenox; Mr. H. W. Pinneger, 
Mr. Ernest Chamberlain, Mr. and Mrs. Rob- 
ert Ridgway, of New York; Mr. and Mrs. 
Spencer Goble, Newark. 

Mrs. Waldo Richards will give a reading 
on Wednesday under the patronage of Mrs. 
W. Jay Schieffelin, Mrs. Van Rensselaer, 
Mrs. Van Doren, Mrs. Charles Fry, Mr, and 
Mrs. Kennedy, Mrs. Bleecker Banks, and 
Mrs. John De Koven. 

Mrs. Bronson Howard, of New York, 
Mrs. M. A. Goodwin, Mrs. P. Echeverria, 
Mr. Benjamin Lummis, Mrs. H. M. Macy 
and Miss Macy, Mrs. E. M. Holbrook and 
Miss Holbrook, all of New York, are all at 
the Hotel Sorrento, having arrived this week. 

Dinners were given at the Malvern Mon. 
eve., before the hop by Dr. J. L. M. Curry, 
Miss Ogden, Mr. Draper, Mr. John R. 
Drexel and Mr. Clarence N. Dolen and Judge 
Keogh. 

Newport.—Mr. Lispenard Stewart re- 
cently gave a dinner in honor of Vice-Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Hobart. Present were Gov- 
ernor Elisha Dyer, of Rhode Island, and 
Mrs. Dyer; Mrs. William Astor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webster, Mr. and Mrs, I. Townsend Burden, 
Mr, and Mrs. Anthony J. Drexel, Mr. 
Chauncey M. Depew, Mrs. Thomas Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Robert Goelet, Mr. Egerton L. 
Winthrop, Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish and Mr. 
James J. Van Alen. The table decorations 
consisted of American Beauty roses, in silver 
vases. 

Other entertainments given in their honor 
have been a dinner by Mrs. Calvin S. Brice, 
on Mon.,a dinner by Mr. J. J. Van Alen 
at Wakehurst, and on Tue. eve. a dinner by 
Mr. and Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish. 

Mrs. George A. Converse has cards out 
for receptions on 11 and 18 Aug. 

Mrs, George Hoffman will give a dance 
early in Aug., in honor of her daughter ; on 
24 Aug., Mrs. David King, of Kingscote, 
will give a dance for Miss King. 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has sent out invita- 
tions for a dinner on 6 August. 

Mrs. Astor will give a dinner on 12 Au- 
gust. 

Mr. and Mrs, William Rhinelander Stew- 
art have been spending the past two weeks 
with Mr. Lispenard Stewart at the White 
Lodge. 

Mr. R.S. Greenough, the sculptor, has 
been visiting Mrs. Atherton Blight. 

Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor will spend 
August with Mrs. William Astor at Beech- 
wood, 

he latest additions to the cottage colony 
are Mr. and Mrs. E. T. Gerry and Mr. and 
Mrs, Samuel S. Howland, Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt and Mr. and Mrs. Ogden Mills. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry T. Sloane, of New 
York, have arrived at the Astor-Carey cot- 
tage, 

Southampton.—The golf tournament 
which began on Tuesday at the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club was, in spite of the rain and 
wind, a most successful sporting and social af- 
fair, Mr. Foxhall P. Keene, who was the 
surprise of the week, His defeat of the two 
clever Yale players, Reid and Terry, won for 





him the applause of every spectator on the 
ground, The final match played on Friday 
for the President’s cup between Keene and 
James Tyng was followed by a crowd of 
spectators who witnessed Mr. Tyng outplay 
Mr. Keene. Some of those who enjoyed the 
games were Mr. and Mrs. John Jacob Astor, 
who came ashore from their steam yacht, the 
Nourmahal, with a party including Miss 
Livingston, Miss Randolph, Mr. Winthrop 
Rutherfurd, Mr. Craig W. Wadsworth and 
Mr. Frelinghuysen; Miss Mildred Brooks, 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry G. Trevor, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frederick H. Betts, Mr. and Mrs. J. 
Langdon Schroeder, Mr. and Mrs. J. Bowers 
Lee, the Misses Lee, Mrs. DeLancey Nicoll, 
Mrs, Charles S. Brown, Mrs. Charles R. 
Henderson, the Misses Henderson, Miss 
Beatrix Hoyt, Miss Bertha Munde, Mrs. 
Russell H. Hoadley, Jr., Miss Parsons, Mrs. 
G. C. Clark, the Misses Clark, Miss Anna 
Livingston, Mr. and Mrs. Horace Russell, 
Mrs. Philip J. Sands, the Misses Sands, 
Miss Jeannette Hoyt, the Misses Barnes, 
Mrs. W. A. Putnam, the Misses Stebbins, 
Miss Godfrey, the Misses Swain, Mrs. A, B. 
Claflin and Miss Ethel Wickham. Lunch- 
eons were given in the week by Mrs. Betts, 
Mrs. Lee, Mrs. Sands and Mrs. Trevor. 
Dinners were so numerous that even those 
who go to as many as can be crowded into 
the week had difficulty in keeping their en- 
gagements in mind, The next excitement 
at Southampton will be a soirée dansante, 
which is to be given in the ballroom of the 
Meadow Club, and will be in aid of a South- 
ampton charity. 


GOLF 


Shinnecock Hills.—-The annual open 
tournament of The Shinnecock Hills Golf 
Club was held last week. The President’s 
Cup was won by James A, Tyng, Baltusrol 
Golf Club, who beat Foxhall Keene, Rock- 
away Hunt, in the final round, three up and 
two to play. Consolation cup, final round, 
W. J. Travis Oakland beat L. E. Larocque, 
Shinnecock, 6 up and § to play. 

Morris County Golf Club.—A seven- 
teen-man match between the Tuxedo and 
Morris County Golf Clubs was held here on 
31 July. This is the biggest team match 
ever played in America. The home team 
won by a score of 27 up. 





MORRIS COUNTY GOLF CLUB TUXEDO 

Henry Phipps .. .... o E.C, Rushmore 5 

A.B. Beas... ..ccce o R.P. Huntington... o 

a 5 William Kent........ ° 

George J. Little...... o O. Van Cortlandt..... 2 

A. Wright Post...... o W.B.Dinsmore, Jr... 5 

W. Alston Flagg. .... 6 Robert Bacon ........ ° 

RA @ OB, Bes... sccowss 

G. M. Brinley... ... 8 TV. Suffern Tailer 

ee eee © Irving Clark ..., 

T. L. Manson, Jr... 13 Schuyler Warren. 

Cc. D. Chapman o F.F.Carey..... 

W. Fellowes Morgan. 8 H. Allen. 

Marmaduke Tilden... o W.B.Smith......... 

J. Walter Wood, Jr... 6 C.Derham....... .. 

C. B. Beckwith ...... 0 P. Lorillard, Jr. ...... 

B. L. Chandler. .... . 6 W.P. Hamilton 

C. M.Chapla ......:. O@ Ghb Best .cccevccs.. 
TOM... octceceess $2 TOE, . sccceseee 25 


Newport.—The following officers were 
elected by the Newport Golf Club on 31 July: 
President, Mr. B. Winthrop; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Mr. W. R. Travers ; Directors to July 
1898 : Mr. H. M. Brooks, Mr. A. M. Coats, 
Mr. H. Oelrichs, Mr. O. H. P. Belmont 
and Mr. W. Kane ; Directors to July, 1899 : 
Mr. R. I. Gammell, Mr. V. Sorchan, Mr. 
L. Stewart, Mr, J. Boit and Mr. G. P. 
Wetmore. 


TENNIS 


Boston.—In the semi-final round of the 
Longwood tennis tournament, on 30 July, 
William A. Larned, of Summit, N. J., de- 
feated H. A. Nisbet, of England, in three 
straight sets, and on the same day, in the 
final round, beat J. D. Forbes, of Harvard, 
three straight sets. 

On 31 July Larned played R. D. Wrenn, 
the holder of the cup, and beat him 6 2— 
9-7—6-2, after playing five sets, Wrenn 
winning two. 

By winning this match Larned obtains 
final possession of the cup, having won it 
twice before. 

The excellence of the game played by 
Larned throughout the tournament may be 
seen from his percentage of points earned 


iii 








compared with the figures of his opponents— 
405 to 244. This includes his matches with 
Mahoney, G. L. Wrenn, Nisbet, Forbes 
and R, D. Wrenn. 

The Meadow Club, Southampton. 
—ComPeETITION FoR THE Ruccies Cup. 

On Friday, 13 August, and following day, 
a Club Tournament will be held for the 
Ruggles Cup. 

1. The competition to be only by mem- 
bers of the Club and their children over 
fifteen years of age. Subscribers for a season 
or shorter period not to be included therein. 

2. The Cup to become the property of the 
winner of three Annual Tennis Tournaments, 
especially held for the purpose, but to remain 
continuously in the possession of the Club 
until it has been thus thrice won. 

3. The Cup to be played for by single 
competitors, and no handicaps to be allowed. 

4. The actual contestants to be at least 
eight in number. If there be less than that 
number, the Tournament to be postponed 
until the following year. If there be ten or 
more the Club will offer a second prize. If 
twelve or more a third prize will be added. 

5. The rules of the United States Lawn 
Tennis Association shall govern all play. 
Play will begin at 10 A. M. and 3 P. M. 

6. In 1895 the cup was won by Mr. 
Charles R. Henderson, Jr. 

In 1896 the cup was won by Mr. Henry 
G. Trevor. 

By order of 
Tue Boarv or Governors. 
Epwarp W. Humpureys, ) Tournament 
Henry G. Trevor, peony 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 

Paris.—Sailing, Wed., 28 July, Mr. E. 
H. Buckley, Capt. Taskar H. Bliss, U. S.A., 
Mr. J. Sergeant Cram, Lieut. George S. 
Dyer, U. S. N., Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Ells- 
worth, Mr, John Hoadley, Mr. and Mrs. 
John R. MacArthur, Mrs. Walter Stanton, 
Miss Susa Stanton, Gen, Stewart L. Wood- 
ford, Mrs. Woodford, Miss Woodford. 


SEEN ON THE STAGE | 


st theatrical form of entertainment 
continues to be almost wholly in 
the line of vaudeville, the only ex- 
ceptions being the always admirable concerts 


of the Metropolitan Permanent Orchestra, 
the amusing travesty at the Casino, The 








MISS ELSIE DE WOLFE 


Contradictory reports have been cir- 
culated of Miss de Wolfe’s intentions 
for the comming season. She has 
been a member of the Empire Theatre 
Stock Company. Miss de Wolfe has 
always given special attention to her 
gowns. The smart bodice seen in this 
photograph is one the Turkish blouses 
ornamented with tinsel which have for 
some months been most fashionable. 


Whirl of the Town and Very Little Faust at 
Manhattan Beach. 

The season of ‘‘legitimate’’ stage per- 
formance is, however, approaching, and by 
the end of this month several of the theatres 
will have opened their doors. 





All indications point to a season of many 
novelties and to the introduction of leading 
ladies as stars, and to other until lately un- 
known actresses as leading ladies. Miss 
Maude Adams is most conspicuous in the 
first class and Miss Julie Opp in the second, 





MISS MAUD ADAMS 


Miss Adams, who has played with 
Mr. John Drew for a number of sea- 
sons, last year being exceptionally suc- 
cessful in ‘*Rosemary’’ at the Empire, 
will be seen as a star this coming sea- 
son in two plays adapted respectively 
from John Barrie’s ‘*Little Minister’’ 
and Anthony Hope's *‘ Phroso.’’ She 
will begin her tour at Washington, 
September 13, in the Lafayette Square 
Theatre, about three weeks prior to 
her reappearance at New York at the 
Empire. 


A form of vaudeville entertainment that 
seems to have won the approval of audiences 
is the panoramic form of pictorial representa- 
tion. It goes by different names. Some- 
times it is billed as the biograph, but at the 
Eden Musée it is known as the cinemato- 
graph. This show includes twenty-four pic- 
tures. Among them is a painfully realistic 
picture of a bull fight at Seville. The cine- 
matograph is on view during Sunday after- 
noons, as well as during the week. The 
panoramic type of show is a vast improve- 
ment on the living pictures which not so 
very long ago were to be seen in several 
places of amusement. 


AT THE THEATRES 


Casino—8.15, Whirl of the Town. 

Keith’s—Continuous performance. 

Proctor’s-—Variety. 

Casino Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Pastor’s—Continuovs performance. 

Olympia Root Garden— Vaudeville. 

Koster and Bial’s.—Burlesque and Variety 

Manhattan Beach—Sousa's concerts, Paine's fire- 
works and Very Little Faust. 

Madison Square Roof Garden-- Concerts. 

Eden Musée—Concert, cinematograph, waxworks, 

Ice Palace Music Hall— Vaudeville. 


THE ART INTEREST 


IN JUBILEE TIME ART AND LETTERS AS REPRE- 
SENTED BY POET LAUREATE AND 
PRESIDENT OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY 


Mong the lesser flaws in the great 
British Jubilee celebration was the 
unpleasant evidence afforded of the 

very considerable depreciation in what might 
be called the official representatives of litera- 
ture and art—the poet laureate and the presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy. ‘The contrast 
between the present incumbents and their 
immediate predecessors is distinct enough to 
figure as an item in that tale of general lack 
of genius in the men of the day—statesmen, 
warriors, artists and writers—which seems to 
be demonstrating itself. Tennyson's official 
odes were never considered his highest flights 
—and occasionally, indeed, were nearly his 
lowest—but they were quite unlike Mr. Al- 
fred Austen’s; and Mr. Poynter's works are 
peculiarly decadent when they suggest the very 
weakest qualities in Lord Leighton’s. In his 
important academy picture this year, he man- 
(Continued on page v) 















M. JENKINS, 


297 Pifth Ave., 3ist St., New York. 


SPORTING TAILOR, 
BREECHES MAKER AND MUFTI. 
WE HAVE THE LATEST THING OUT 
“ PRINCE OF WALES WAISTCOAT.” 


Forms for Self-Measurement sent 
on application. 
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of importance in the world. 


HALL & RUCKEL 
Proprietors 


A sample of Sozodont and Sozoderma Soap 
for the postage, three cents. 
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 me"ONEITA | 


ELASTIC RIBBED 







| 
e =f» Union Suits 
| are are complete undereas-| 
fi BREA ‘') ments covering the entire 
+ 4 body like an additional skin. 
PY iat : Perfectly elastic , fitting like 
Niiiiat, AMR a glove, but softly and with- 
Peiaen: TAR out pressure. No buttons 
hie. ee Saae " ~ down the front. Made for 
ila ae eae Men, Women and Young 


(Pat. Xpril 26, 1893.) People. Convenient to put 
on, being éntered at top and drawn on like trousers. 
Unequaled to secure perfect fit for dresses, and com- 
fort in wearitag smallest corsets. 


Send Vor Illustratea Booklet ‘* BB’ 


f) ONEITA K KNITFING MILLS, 1 Greene Sty ‘New York 


THE \GENUINE 
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_ MALT EXTRACT 
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FLESH AND BLOOD 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 
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None genuine: without word ‘ ‘ONEITA” in neck 


/NEW YORK 
3 East 19th St. 


“There is no better test of refinement than the perfume one uses ” 


Leading Druggists and Department Stores 
are now selling 


° . ° * 


VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


The acme of delicacy, retaining 
the true odor of the violet » » 


U. S. WHOLESALE 


NEW YORK 


BORGFELDT & CO., 
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E. TWYEFFORT 
MAKERS OF MEN’S CLOTHES, 


253 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


(One door above 28th St.) 
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Shetiand, Homespun. 





Tattersall Waistcoat. Highland Spats. 
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The Most Up-to-Date Fashion Magazine inthe World. Price, 10c., or $1.00 a Year. 
July Number contains 127 New Designs, INCLUDING 5 Cotorep STYLEs. 
If your newsdealer has not got it, send roc.for Sample Copy to 
Evite Stytes Co., 110 FirrH Avenue, New Yorx City. 





IN CRINOLINE AND PAPER 
THE MORSE-BROUGHTON CO. 


MODELS 


PARIS 
34 Rue Vivienne 








GREAT WESTERN. 
FINEST CHAMPAGNE IN AMERICA. 


A Home Product which Amer- 
icans are Especially 
Proud of. 





Now used in many of the best 
hotels, clubs and h-mes, in 
preference to foreign 
vintages. 





For particulars, prices, etc., 
address, 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Company, 


RHEIMS, 
STEUBEN Co., New Yor«K. 





| 
| For sale by all first-class hotels and high-class grocers. 
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SAIREY GAMP 








Conspicuous example of eyes that see not and 
understandings that fail to comprehend is 
supplied by women in their estimate of men 

as a sex. As individuals it is conceded that men 
are faulty beings, but collectively the imagination of 
woman endows them with superlatively fine quali- 
ties—such as chivalry, for instance. Woman is 
firmly persuaded that her reputation, her talents, her 
good points physically, her deficiencies and her 
weaknesses are all infinitely safer with man than they 
are with her sister women. She deludes herself with 
the idea that he is charitable of speech concerning 
her, and that his critical sense is dormant when he 
comes to estimating her and her qualities. 


The man-made proverbs of all nations, with their 
contemptuous references to women and the disre- 
spectful jeers with which man has always received 
every suggestion having for its object a change in the 
status of women, ought to convince woman that the 
strong sex is cruelly severe in its sentiments towards 
and in its utterances about her. Moreover, quite apart 
from these occasional outburts of caustic comment, 
every-day intercourse discloses man as keenly alive 
to the shortcomings of his women associates. He 
frequently appears as the champion of individual 
women because their sex, from envy or for the sake 
of revenge, or perhaps they are really unlovely, unites 
in decrying them. . Let, however, any woman make 
it a rule to give other women credit for beauty, or 
talent, or charm, if they possess any of these quali- 
ties, and she will speedily be the recipient of the 
confidences of men in regard to the girls and women 
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whom they visit. And this not in the way of mali- 
cious gossip, but rather in a spirit of analysis. 


A girl may have a perfect fashion figure, produced 
by tight lacing ; her hair may be really pretty, but 
her complexion only touched up. No woman is 
raised in any man’s estimation by ascribing the girl’s 
distinction of carriage to well cut corsets or her pink 
and white skin to paint and powder. It is much 
more gracious to ignore the causes and give the girl 
credit for a fine appearance, and for wearing her 
clothes well. Her good points, such as hair or teeth 
or eyes, or excellences of character or achievement, 
may, of course, be praised unreservedly. Just so 
surely as a woman is thus appreciative in speech, the 
man, unless he happen to be in love, will become 
critical, and great would be the surprise of the girls 
and women to whom he has been conventionally de- 
voted, could they overhear his candid analyses of 
their affectations and their defects. 


Their displays of vanity come in for severe® con- 
demnation, nothing disgusting men more than the 
silly habit girls having of retelling the compliments 
they have received. Said a man : ‘* The first time she 
boasted of her conquests—and by name too—I was 
surprised and pained, it seemed so unworthy of the 
ideal I had formed of her. The second time I was 
annoyed. The third time I was exasperated, and the 
fourth time I was completely disillusioned.”” 


The individual girl or woman has no keener or less 
partial critics than men, a fact of which any woman 
who is tactful enough or kindhearted enough to avoid 
carping at her sisters, can very easily convince herself. 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


Hat the fashionable woman desires 
WW above ail things is exclusiveness— be 
it attire, the circle of her acquaint- 
ance, or the furnishing of her house. In this 
age of leveling and multiplication her ambi- 
tion is hard of attainment, which fact would 
be brought home to her most acutely if she 
should come to town for a Sunday during this 
midsummer and drive about the parks and the 
avenues in the afternoon. She would find the 
town ablaze with cheap imitations of current 
fashions. Organdies over colored slips abound, 
as do Leghorn hats. The most noticeable 
accents in all costumes are the far-reaching 
opulent sash and ribbons galore. Whereas a 
year ago the parading girls wore figured 
foulards, this year the diaphanous fabric reigns 
supreme. The woman who wishes to be dis- 
tinctive in her costume would, after a few 
hours’ inspection of these Sunday crowds, 
conclude that the tendency of modern times 
is toward a tiresome uniformity of costume. 


* % 

Now and then a peripatetic evangelist se- 
cures a large New York hall in which to give 
a series of religious talks. He is more apt 
than not to criticise with severity Christian 
ministers and other Christian workers, whom 
he accuses of neglect of duty, although he 
knows nothing of the numberless reformatory 
and charitable agencies set in motion and kept 
going by the very classes he criticises. The 
only effect of the evangelist’s reckless talk is 
to disgust all fair-minded persons with such 
exhibitions of uncharitableness. The fact is 
that not only is virtuous conduct lacking in 
picturesque interest, but as human beings are 
but partially civilized, they prefer to discover 
vices rather than to search for merit. Few per- 
sons, for example, know anything about the 
philanthropic workers in this large city, al- 
though there be few who are not thoroughly 
conversant with every scandal that the sensa- 
tional press has exploited. How many per- 
sons, for example, outside the circle of her 
acquaintance knew of the work to which the 
lately deceased Miss Rosalie Butler devoted 
her life ? 

Pal 

It was in the direction of righting the abuses 
existing in certain public institutions, such as 
Believue Hospital, that Miss Butler dedicated 
her energies. What was accomplished in 
twenty years through this lady’s unselfish 
efforts was astounding. According to the 
Post, the first annual report of the visiting 
committee contained the following startling 
facts: ** The unsightly color of the sheets and 
clothing of the patients led the visitors to ex- 
amine the laundry. They found it a filthy, 
offensive place, the clothing steaming in large 
tubs, under the supervision of an aged pauper, 
who, in answer to an inquiry as to the soap he 
used, said it was made on Blackwell's Island, 
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but he could not produce any as he had none. 

. . The kitchen was dark, dirty, and badly 
contrived. There was but one cook for all 
the patients, assisted by some of the ‘ ten-day 
prisoners’ from Blackwell's Island. The food 
was served in the rudest manner, on open 
trenches, and there being no properly orga- 
nized system of delivery, it always reached the 
wards cold and greasy. . . . But the remedy 
for these defects in construction and manage- 
ment could be so easily applied that the visit- 
ors felt that they were of minor importance in 
comparison with the defective and almost vic- 
ious system of nursing. The nurses were for 
the most part utterly unfitted for the work, 
ignorant, stupid, and sometimes intemperate. 
Some of them had been criminals, who had 
entered the hospital as scrubbers or patients, 
and been afterwards promoted to these posts. 
In the wards for women one nurse had charge 
of a ward with twenty-five patients, her only 
assistant a ‘ten days’ prisoner’ from the 
island.”” 


Pal 

The remedies for this deplorable state of 
affairs included the establishment of a training 
school for nurses, and separate administration 
for different institutions. The greatest possi- 
ble change for the better has been thus effected 
in the casesof nearly 25,000 persons. The 
criticising evangelists ignore the lives of such 
Christian workers as Miss Butler. 


«* 

In an open letter the editor of a liquor trade 
paper complained lately that the men who are 
engaged in the liquor business, any branch of 
it, do not stand as well in public esteem in 
this country as they do in Europe. The 
writer set this down to the character of those 
of the men engaged in the traffic who were re- 
sponsible for adulteration and assumed if by 
legal enactments the sale of deleterious whis- 
kies, wines and cordials could be checked that 
the status of the trade would be raised. 

* 

A very important factor in discrediting the 
liquor traffic and the liquor dealer are the 
women’s temperance organizations which num- 
ber many thousand active workers. Sympa- 
thize as little as one may with the theory of 
Prohibition, there is no gainsaying the fact 
that the temperance societies exert an enor- 
mous influence which shows no sign of dimin- 
ishing. They have been strong enough in 
several states to engraft temperance teaching 
on the curriculum of the public schools, and 
in others they have made successful war on the 
corner saloon. A business which has arrayed 
against it thousands of mothers is not likely 
ever to be more highly esteemed than it is at 
present. 

«x 

Summer visitors, it has been supposed, were 
a welcome addition to country life. When 
boarders, the money they left with the farmers 
amounted in the aggregate to a very consider- 
able amount which made the natives’ lives less 
onerous in many ways; and when they were 
cottagers their contributions to village im- 
provement funds and enterprises of a like 
public class were supposed to be as beneficial 
as contributions to foreign missions. Appar- 
ently there has been a serious mistake about 
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the summer visitor for so far from being 
apostles of light, the result of their coming has 
been as disastrous ethically as though they had 
been emissaries of the Evil One. This start- 
ling and most uncomplimentary view of the 
summer visitor is said to be held by all observ- 
ing country ministers, and they would 
welcome, it is said, any dispensation which 
would protect their flocks from the contaminat- 
ing influence of city folk. The contact, even 
for a few weeks, with idle people who enter- , 
tain gay house parties on Sundays, and who 
bicycle ride and play golf on that day, begets 
in the rural mind a contempt for honest self- 
respecting toil; and indifference to the com- 
mand to keep holy the Sabbath day. The 
standards set up are distinctly non-ethical— 
money-getting, pleasuring, display, laziness. 
The conventional summer girl, regarded here- 
tofore merely as an inordinately vain and some- 
what silly pleasure-seeker is, according to 
the country minister and his spokesman in the 
religious paper, a menace to the spiritual well- 
being of village communities, sharing this re- 
sponsibility with her brother and the other 
members of the household. The country 
minister is in despair over the situation, as he 
cannot hope either for the suppression or the 
regeneration of the summer visitor. The 
parson’s state of mind is so unexpected that it 
is explained here in order that city people may 
have an opportunity to compass the Robert 
Burns aspiration as to seeing themselves. 
x 

The novelists, the essayists, and the reform- 
ers began long ago to discuss marriage, some- 
times with small regard for ethical considera- 
tions. Thechurches maintained the sacred- 
ness and the indissolubility of the relation, and 
only with great reluctance and in exceptional in- 
stances have they sanctioned any abrogation of 
the compact ‘ until death do us part.” The 
announcement, therefore, that a discussion of 
the Episcopal church’s law of marriage and di- 
vorce is imminent comes as a surprise. The 
discussion is deprecated in influential quarters, 
the doubt being expressed as to whether the 
leaders are properly qualified by study to 
legislate concerning so important a subject. It 
has been suggested by the Church Standard 
that before any action is taken a preliminary 
commission should be directed to submit an 
accurate summary of the ecclesiastical laws ot 
marriage in this and former ages, and also the 
underlying principles of such laws. It is hoped 
that the results of the work of such a commis- 
sion would enable legislators to discriminate 
between the valid and the arbitrary impedi- 
ments to marriage. 


* 
* * 


A recent victim of circumstantial evidence 
is disposed to regard fate as sometimes unkind, 
to say the least. She and a clever young 
writer were talking of fiction and magazines, 
topics suggested by a collection of such peri- 
odicals as the Atlantic Monthly, the New 
World, and the Eclectic that stood upon a 
table in her library. She owned that she 
rarely read fiction, whereas he admitted a 
fondness for it, and from this the talk drifted 
to those pretentious people who keep the 
higher class of books and magazines on show 
in their houses for effect merely, as they never 
acquaint themselves with the contents. Pick- 
ing up a copy of the Atlantic and turning the 

(Continued on page 86) 
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(Continued from page 84) 

leaves the young man instanced the case of a 
man of his acquaintance who, although he 
never read a line in the magazine, instructed 
his butler to carefully cut the leaves of those 
articles in the Atlantic that treated of aca- 
demic topics. Of course such silly pretense 
of interest in things of the mind was properly 
condemned, and presently the young man 
took his leave. Happening to pick up the 
Atlantic he had been examining, the hostess 
was somewhat chagrined to discover that the 
only cut leaves were at the places where a 
serial story and a short story were given. She 
who had assumed so superior an attitude 
toward fiction to be thus entrapped ! 


* 
* * 


It would be interesting to know why when 
a certain class of would-be wicked but really 
callow writers desire to be especially weird 
they almost invariably introduce either a 
black cat or a yellow dog as the most con- 
spicuous object among their designed-to-be- 
blood-curdling stage setting. One of them, 
Lucas Mallett, trailed a yellow dog all through 
a very long story and in her case, as in that of 
all the others who invoke the aid of these 
black and yellow quadrupeds to impart Horror, 
with a capital, the effect was puerile. Some 
benevolent friend should persuade the Swallow 
and the Boy-Book class writers that yellow 
dogs and black cats are not truly truly weird. 





CARLOTTA 


He men had just finished their cigars 

and were entering the drawing-room. 

They had waited longer than usual 

around the tables after the ladies had left 
them, for several interesting topics of conver- 
sation had been introduced and their host’s 
wine cellars were famous. Consequently, 
considerable time had elapsed before they ex- 
erted themselves to rise. This delay, how- 
ever, was far from being satisfactory to one 
member of the company. True, he had 
stretched his long legs under the table, and 
selecting a good cigar had determined to bear 
it with resignation. But in spite of the fact 
that an extra good cigar will compensate for 
almost anything, his eyes wandered inces- 
santly toward the heavily curtained doorway, 
where a slim figure in a pale red dress had 
passed out behind the hostess. He had been 
presented to her in a hurried way in the draw- 
ing-room before dinner. He indistinctly re- 
membered his hostess murmuring ‘‘ Miss 
Lansdowe—Mr. Ruggles,’ and he had been 
confronted by a bewildering pair of dark 
Southern eyes. They had spoken a few hur- 
ried commonplaces—something about some 
engravings on a table beside her—and then 
another man had offered her his arm to lead 
her into dinner. She had sat opposite him at 
dinner, and between two of the dimly shaded 
little red lights on the table they could just see 
each other's faces. Hers was enveloped in the 
soft red glow which lent color to her pale, 
clear skin and a glisten to her heavily coiled 
dark hair. Their eyes had often met, it 
seemed unavoidably ; and thinking over it 
now, he fancied that he had caught an occa- 
sional flash of appreciation in her dark ones 
in answer to some thought of his. It may 
have been only imagination, but he could not 
but believe that he had read a strange sympa- 
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thy in those dark eyes opposite ; and he had 
often turned his own almost unconsciously in 
their direction to find it when something had 
been said which struck him particularly. 

There was a witty man at the table who 
had been asked to give flavor to the entertain- 
ment, and as the dinner progressed his wit be- 
gan to scintillate accordingly, till at last he 
told a story of a very questionable nature 
which was greeted with uproarious laughter. 

But Ruggles was too surprised to laugh. 
It shocked him to think that such a story 
should be told before these refined, well-bred 
women. And he glanced opposite to see 
what Miss Lansdowe thought. He found 
her eyes pinned on him. They were full 
of something, but it was not amusement, 
for she was not laughing with the rest. And 
when she had met his surprised look they had 
become very soft. He was thinking of this 
now, for being a stranger he could not join 
with much interest in the conversation which 
was going on around him, so he smoked in 
silence. He wasasinewy, brown young man, 
but his irregular features were counteracted by 
a look of self-reliant manliness, which he had 
earned during ten years of absence in the West, 
and which lent charm to an otherwise plain 
face. 

Finally the men finished their cigars and 
leisurely made their way into the drawing- 
room, where they aroused themselves suffi- 
ciently to utter a few conversational platitudes. 
Ruggles was the last man to enter. He 
stood at the door fora moment, and cast his 
eyes around the room in search of someone. 
Finally he spied her leaning against the open 
doorway leading to a small conservatory. She 
was alone. He hastened over to where she 
was standing. 

‘¢ You look as if you would like to go out 
there,’’ he observed. ‘* Suppose we take pos- 
session of those two chairs.”’ 

‘¢ A capital idea,’’ she answered, smiling 
and turning her soft eyes onhim. ‘¢¢I think it 
would be a great improvement on this warm 
room.”” 

Accordingly they seated themselves on two 
chairs placed side by side beneath a cluster 
of palms and lilies. The conservatory was 
heavy with the rich, warm odor of exotics, and 
lit with a dim Moorish light which was hang- 
ing just above their heads. It cast its soft, 
slanting rays on Miss Lansdowe’s flame-col- 
ored dress and heavily coiled dark hair, and 
gave the effect of some weird young Eastern 
enchantress about to weave her strange spells. 
Her voice when she spoke was slow and culti- 
vated, pitched in a low key and exquisitely 
modulated. 

‘«Do you always get intimate so quickly ?*” 
she observed. ‘Oram I an exception?” 

“No and yes,’ he answered, quickly. 
‘¢ That is, you certainly are an exception, for 
I seem to have known you for a long time. 
But if I have seemed forward or presuming on 
so short an acquaintance “ie 

A slight flush of embarrassment glowed be- 
neath his dark skin. 

‘You must put down my bad man- 
ners to ten years of rough western life. I 
have only just come back, and hardly know 
how to behave when I find myself in conven- 
tional society.*’ 

*«« Really,’’ she observed, smiling with in- 
terest and raising her dark brows. ‘* You have 
lived in the West, then. How interesting.”’ 

**Do you think so?*’ said he, eagerly. 
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‘¢ Yes, I think I know pretty nearly every 
phase of western life. It is about all I do 
know.”” 

‘sWhat delightful experiences you must 
have had. Do tell me something that you 
learned.”” 

‘¢ Oh, a great many things,’’ he answered, 
with a certain shrewdness. ‘*T learned to 
do without ordinary culture and refinements, 
and I learned the real worth which lies be- 
neath some pretty rough exteriors. Yes, in 
theory the experiences are delightful—and in 
retrospection too. But at the time they seem 
coarse and unnecessary."” 

‘¢That is life!** said Miss Lansdowe, 
gently. ‘Theory is always better than 
practice.”* 

‘« But it is rather a cowardly principle.”’ 

‘* We are almost all moral cowards. Tell 
me more about the West.”’ 

** You are very good to take so much inter- 
est. I wish I could tell you something which 
would be worthy of it. I have been through 
some toughish times. Well, I don’t regret 
them. Experience is the best tracery.” 

«« And I suppose you have had a good deal 
of experience. You ought to be very wise by 
this time.”’ 

‘< It is a very practical, uninteresting sort of 
wisdom,’ he answered. ‘* However, I shall 
never regret my ten years in the West, although 
from a worldly point of view they were not 
very successful, for I have come back poorer 
than I went away,’” he added, half nervously, 
looking at her again. 

She met his eyes, and somehow his face and 
attitude touched her. There was something 
simple and straightforward about his way of 
speaking which reminded her of a boy making 
a **clean breast’’ of it. He was telling the 
worst about himself asa sort of point of honor 
before the conversation had gone very far be- 
tween them. Besides that the way he looked 
at her, with an honest, open, and yet humble 
admiration, which plainly said : ‘* How beau- 
tiful and kind you are,”’ amused her, and filled 
her with a sudden desire to deserve it. 

‘‘Have you come back to the East to 
stay ?*’ she asked gently. 

**Yes,’’ he answered. ‘* The business I 
was in out West came to nothing and I came 
back here to start at something else.”’ 

‘*That must be rather hopeless, I should 
think—to begin at the beginning again."” 

*¢ Oh, well, it is all we can expect. And 
people are very kind. So many of my old 
friends remember me.** 

‘In which case I suppose you will go 
about a good deal. Do you really enjoy 
society ?*” 

**T am enjoying this.’ 

‘That is not what I mean. I want to 
know how the whole thing strikes a person 
who has been away for a long time and then, 
coming back, plunges into the midst of it. 
Are you really sneering at us all ? *’ 

‘«Sneering at you all? Why should I? 
How can you imagine such a thing ?** 

*«*Oh, because we are in reality such a 
superficial set of worldlings. I should think 
that despicable natures underlying refined ex- 
teriors would not ring true after the fine ones 
which lie beneath the rough."” 

** How bitterly you speak !** cried he in 
surprise. ‘It is not possible that you are 
really as bitteras that. I cannot imagine it 
sitting more unsuitably on anyone. And 
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(Continued from page 86) 


then why should you say that everyone is 
despicable underneath ? *° 

‘‘ Because I have seen so much of it,”’ she 
replied. ‘¢ But then, of course, it has the ad- 
vantage of making us twice as appreciative of 
real sincerity when we do find it.”’ 

‘¢ Well,’’ said her companion letting his 
eyes rest on her, and speaking in a thoughtful 
way, ‘*I for one am inclined to take a more 
optimistic view of things. Life is only what 
we choose to make of it, after all. And when 
we have it in qur power to snatch at the best 
it seems absurd to let the chance go by. So 
I intend to enjoy society, and like everybody 
I meet. There is really good in everything 
and everybody, if you only determine to find 
xt. 

‘« That is all very well now,”* said Miss 
Lansdowe, with a slightly imperious movement 
of her chin. ‘But talk to me about this a 
year from now, after you have spent a season 
here, and see if your opinions remain the 
same.”” 

«<I will accept your challenge, and I am 
sure that my convictions will be more firmly 
rooted than ever.” 

««I am sure I sincerely hope that they will,” 
she replied. ‘*I hate to see simple, honest 
natures spoiled.”’ 

The young man flushed deeply under this 
implied compliment. It gave him an uneasy 
sort of pleasure. There was an element of 
patronage in her words which hurt him a little, 
and a slight note of admiration which pleased 
him. He made up his mind to establish the 
admiration only and began by saying hastily : 

«¢ You think me a simple sort of a fool.”’ 

«¢On the contrary, I think nothing of the 
kind. I do not know you well enough to 
form any such opinions.”’ 

«© Then what did you mean by a simple 
nature being ruined ?** 

‘¢Oh!** said she, with a sharp, impatient 
movement, and letting her eyes rest on his. 
‘<I mean wait until you fall in love and are 
disillusioned—or go through some such tor- 
menting experience. What is so damaging 
to the constitution as lost illusions? You 
know os 

*¢ You imply, then, that love is necessarily 
followed by lost illusions? ** 

‘‘T imply nothing,’’ said Miss Lansdowe. 
She gave a restless sigh as she spoke and 
turned slightly away from him. One of her 
delicately shod feet was tapping the tiled floor 
beneath with a light quick movement, and her 
dark eyes were resting on the lighted room 
beyond. Ruggles could only see her pale, 
clearly defined profile, and one of her strange 
luminous dark eyes which were so full of con- 
flicting lights. Indoors some one had gone 
to the piano and was striking a few deep chords 
preparatory to beginning a song. It seemed 
the most natural thing that the two should be 
silent for the time and Ruggles to watch the 
face beside him. There was something about 
Miss Lansdowe which challenged attention 
and observation. She struck Ruggles, as he 
watched her, as being the very incarnation of 
feminine refinement and cultivation. He had 
been away for so long, and he had played so 
much with the rougher side of life, that 
this side of it, this delicate, heated, artificial 
side had gradually faded away from him until 
his past memories had assumed the unreality of 
adream. But now he was dreaming again. 

He had fallen back to it as naturally as if it 
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were his birthright—he began to believe that it 
was. Under the influence of the dim, heated 
atmosphere, with this beautiful woman beside 
him, a faint intoxication began to creep in 
and take possession of him—all the elements 
which were necessary to make the moment 
thrilling and delicious had combined their 
forces. The voice from within rose and fell 
sweet and clear. It was a contralto voice, 
full of deep minor turns and varying expres- 
sions. The song was a German one, and as it 
went on it reminded Ruggles of something, 
at first he did not just remember what and 
drew down his brows in his effort to think ; but 
then, as the refrain grew louder and clearer, 
and the words, ‘‘ verloren, verloren, verloren! ”’ 
fell in a despairing cry, he remembered what 
it was, and a sharp thrill of pain touched him. 

The song ended in a sweet, long note, and 
the voices from within—of those congratulat- 
ing the singer—were borne out to the con- 
servatory. Ruggles roused himself. 

‘« Music,”’ he said slowly, turning to his 
companion, ‘*has such a strange power of 
bringing up remembrances—old remembrances 
—which you almost thought had died a nat- 
ural death.”” 

‘¢ Yes?"’ said Miss Lansdowe. The slight 
flush had died away from her cheek, and she 
was drawing long, deep breaths. 

‘* That song,’’ continued Ruggles, ‘‘is a 
very strange one. It carries me back so viv- 
idly to a friend I once knew that I can hardly 
believe that this conservatory, yourself, every- 
thing, is not an illusion.”” 

«« Does it?’ she said, bending her head a 
little. ‘«* That is odd.”” 

‘*No, not odd, because he was the only 
person I had ever heard sing the song until I 
heard it to-night, and it is so associated with 
him in my mind that now I feel quite un- 
nerved.”” 

‘*But it is odd nevertheless,’’ persisted 
Miss Lansdowe. 

«“ Why ?”’ 

‘Oh, a strange coincidence which came 
into my mind, that is all. It really is not 
worth repeating.”* 

«« Have you ever heard the song before ?”’ 

‘* Yes—oh, yes!"” 

*¢ Then it probably is not as unusual as I 
imagined. This friend of mine who sang it 
had a most beautiful baritone.’’ 

‘¢ Yes; it ought to be sung by a baritone,”’ 
said she, looking at him quickly. 

“Ah, well,’’ said Ruggles, after a mo- 
ment. ‘*I would rather never have heard 
it again. Some remembrances are very pain- 
ful.”” 

‘¢ And is this one?’ asked the girl, softly. 
*¢ Tell me about your friend. Why does the 
thought of him give you pain ?”’ 

The question might, in some cases, have 
been considered one of impertinent curiosity, 
but to Ruggles it was only another proof of 
the strange sympathy which Miss Lansdowe 
had showed him from the first, and he turned 
to her, eagerly : 

“You shall hear it, of course, if you wish 
to,”” he said. 

*¢I] do wish it,’ said Miss Lansdowe. 
There was a strange entreaty in her voice, as 
she spoke, and in her eyes as she turned 
toward him. ‘‘Iwantto hear. Tell me.” 

‘¢ There is only one objection in telling 
you,’’ said Ruggles, smiling at her. ‘*I am 
afraid that you are inclined to be cynical al- 
ready, and this will only make you the more 
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so. It is a sad story—bitterly sad to me, who 
saw how love poisoned one clean young soul. 
It is too sad.”” 

‘*No, no,”’ said Miss Lansdowe, hastily, 
almost violently. ‘‘ Forget whatever foolish 
remarks I may have made. I did not mean 
them, and I want you to tell me.”’ 

‘* Very well. But you must first promise 
me to take this as an exceptional case. I 
firmly believe such cases are exceptional ; there 
are very few women like the one I have to tell 
about.”” 

*¢ A woman?’ said Miss Lansdowe, ner- 
vously. ‘* What about her?”’ 

«¢Oh, yes! a woman whom you may possibly 
have known, though you could never possibly 
care for her. She was a heartless, unprincipled, 
unscrupulous flirt—wait though, I will tell 
you the whole thing, and let you judge it for 
yourself. This young fellow I first met in 
the West. He had come from the East just 
as I had, to make a fortune and all the rest of 
it. He was young, good looking, clean and 
loveable. That was the chief thing about 
him and the best. He and I were booked for 
the same surveying party, which was going 
south to New Mexico, and fancied one another 
from the first. He seemed to have every 
quality capable of compelling love and admi- 
ration, and I think that there was not a rough 
man among us who would not have gone out 
of his way to please him. But he fancied me 
the most. He and I grew very intimate, as 
men must when they have to depend so largely 
on one another’s society, and he gradually 
told me all his simple history. He was very 
much in love with a girl in the East—in fact 
they were engaged ; and sometimes when we 
would be wrapped in our blankets at night, 
under the great vault of starlit sky, he would 
talk of her for hours. It would be impossible 
for you to imagine the immensity and grandeur 
of the West if you have never been there. If 
I shut my eyes now those nights come back to 
me—lying there in our blankets with a dry 
sweet breeze stealing over us, and the grandeur 
of the sky all over us. Well, it brings out 
thoughts in men that would never come any- 
where else. It develops a religious sense, 
and you don’t mind talking about things 
which in other places you might be shy about 
mentioning. At all events we found it so, 
and on those long quiet nights I learned to 
know his nature well. All his ideas—re- 
ligious and otherwise—were interwoven with 
his love, and it was the strongest, manliest 
love imaginable. . The girl’s name was Car- 
lotta—that is all I remember about her ; but 
it is an unusual name, so I have not forgotten 
it. I gathered from what he told me that she 
was rich and he poor. Too proud to marry 
a rich wife without having anything himself, 
he was hoping for success and promotion. We 
were in the wilds for four months, sometimes 
in such rough, lonely country that we could 
not get any mail for weeks at a time. This 
was hardest of all on him, for he wanted Car- 
lotta’s letters; but he was always cheerful 
through everything, and in the evening would 
sing to us and accompany himself on an old 
guitar. He used to sing that German song 
that we have just heard, and he told me once 
that Carlotta loved it. I used to envy that 
young fellow his happiness and his exalta- 
tion. Sometimes it would strike me that it 
could not last. His love was too perfect. He 
had too much faith, When we returned to 


(Continued on page 92) 
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civilization again we found a pile of letters 
waiting for us. He had several from Carlotta, 
and he opened the last one first. I remember 
that, because he never looked at the others. 
It begged him for her release. No, that is 
wrong—it was demanding it. Of course 
she had excuses and regrets innumerable, 
but the main thing was that they had made 
a mistake, and she must be free. What 
could he do but set her free when he 
found that she did not love him? I 
never saw such a terrible change come over 
anyone. It was like a slow, deadly poi- 
son which gradually killed all his moral na- 
ture. He stopped working and gradually fell 
away from all his old friends. 1 tried to stay 
by him, but by degrees we drifted apart. He 
grew coarse and careless in his speech and 
morals. He tried to drown his remem- 
brance in heavy drinking, and he went to all 
kinds of excesses, and gradually came to hate 
the very sight of my face. Poor fellow! 
Heaven knows I would have cut off my right 
hand to have helped him, but he could not ap- 
preciate my feeling, and I think that my face 
began to be a reproach to him. So we drifted 
still farther apart, and he fell in with a violent, 
lawless set of men, and went from bad to 
worse. I heard of him from time to time— 
never mind how, you would not understand ; 
but at all events it was in connection with cer- 
tain outrages which would have disgraced a 
far better name than his was. I felt for him 
terribly, for there is no surer road to perdition 
than the road of despair, and he was hurrying 
fast along it. A year or two afterwards I 
heard directly from him. He was very ill— 
he sent me word dying ; would I come to him 
for the sake of old friendship and speak a last 
word to him? I need not say that I went. It 
was a terrible deathbed—lonely, miserable and 
poor ; but I sat with him all that last night, 
and it will always be a slight comfort to meto 
know that he did not bear the burden of those 
last hours alone. It reminded us of the 
nights when we had lain together and 
talked of Carlotta, and now we talked of 
Carlotta again. He spoke gently and ten- 
derly of her, with all the love he had 
once felt, and a_ sort of loving forbear- 
ance which he had never used before—and 
who knows? I thought as I watched him 
lying there with his life slowly leaving him 
that in spite of his apparent outward deteriora- 
tion that his sufferings and his pain had been 
turned to good account. And there was 
something clear and chastened which looked 
out of his eyes which could only have been 
brought by that. Well, he died. He died 
and was buried, as all of us will some day 
be ; and that was the end of him. You see 
how simple it all is in the end. ~Nothing but 
an ordinary man and an ordinary life, which 
was ruined by love. And that, according to 
your creed, is ordinary too.”’ 

But Miss Lansdowe did not answer. Her 
head was turned away from him and she re- 
mained silent. For some minutes she sat with 
her head bent down, and he could only see 
the white nape of her neck and the upward 
sweep of her dark hair. The silence began 
to grow embarrassing and Ruggles commenced 
a low-toned apology. 

‘*T did not mean,”” he began, ‘to tell you 
anything that “ 

She stopped him with a movement of her 
hand. ‘* Why not?”’ she asked, raising her 
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head quickly. ‘*I think I am fireproof. 
Things of this sort don’t affect me.”’ 

Nevertheless he noticed she was very pale 
and that she pitched her chin a little higher 
and swallowed hard. 

‘*It is very late,’’ said Miss Lansdowe, 
after another pause. ‘See, the music has 
stopped, and the people are going. I must 
go too.”” 

She rose to her feet as she spoke, and turn- 
ing toward him looked at him almost defi- 
antly. 

** Good-bye,”” said she. ‘*I am glad to 
have met you. Thank you for your story. I 
assure you that I appreciate it. Good-bye.”’ 

He was astonished at her manner. It re- 
pelled him, and filled him with a certain mis- 
giving. 

** Not good-bye,’’ he said, eagerly. ‘‘ May 
I not see you again? I must.”’ 

She shook her head. 

‘«No,’’ said she, harshly, ‘*I hope not. 
Not if I can help it. This once has been 
enough. We have each taught the other 
something—unconsciously, perhaps, but a big 
lesson.”* 

Ruggles was bewildered. What could she 
mean? What was was it all about ? 

‘«I do not understand,’’ he began, lamely. 

** No,” said Miss Lansdowe. 

She started to the door, and then turned 
back. 

**T will explain my lesson now. It is very 
simple. Just remember what I said about lost 
illusions. And one thing more may interest 
you—my name is Carlotta !"’ 

5. Ot. F. 





AN ENTHUSIASTIC WAGNERITE 


** Yes, I'm so glad I could see Die Wal- 
kirie, especially with Lehmann in the cast,”’ 
said a bright young woman the other day. 
‘You feel about hearing one of Wagner's 
operas as you do about cleaning out a closet. 
It is a good thing to do, it must be done, and 
you know it is best. But how tired it makes 
you, and how glad you are when it’s all 
over!”” 


STRICTLY ORTHODOX 


Mrs. FIFTHAVE (on a visit to her country 
cousins): ‘*I observe your pastor is not a 
Delsartean.”’ 

Mrs. Homespun (in doubt): “ N—no 
(brightening)—he just despises Briggsism.”” 


NO NEED TO PILE ON THE AGONY 


FAMILY Puysician: ‘If you'll only take 
this medicine regularly, you'll soon sleep like 
a baby.”” 

PaTIENT (hastily and earnestly): ‘¢ That 
will never do, doctor. The whole family are 
completely worn out nursing me, as it is.”” 


PUZZLING 


The game’s to her past finding out, 
She learns from the beginning, 
When it requires, beyond a doubt, 
Three outs to make an inning ! 


An old lady to whom a physician had given 
quinine, took the medicine out of the capsules 
and administered it, and on his second visit 
remarked : 

“You give powerful medicine, doctor, but 
I've saved the little measuring cups, and you 
can just fill them up again.”’ 
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DIFFICULT TO NAME THE AUTHORITY FOR 
MEN’S FASHIONS—THE COAT REMOVABLE 
WHEN BILLIARD PLAYING, NOT SO THE 
COLLAR 


Have been led into many an argument 
upon dress, and upon the authority for 
the statements that I have made concern- 

ing dress. These arguments have always 
ended with the all-puzzling query—who is the 
authority ? Candidly we cannot find an ab- 
solute and unquestioned authority on dress. 
All exponents of the mode claim authority ; 
but there is not, in this country, nor is there 
abroad, any man or association of men that 
is recognized as the final arbiter on all matters 
pertaining to correct dress. We must take 
our impressions from the best sources at our 
command. Inthis country we take the mem- 
bers of the smart young set in the most ex- 
clusive clubs and we observe them. What 
they wear we consider correct. It is but 
natural that these men, circumstanced as they 
are and enjoying opportunities for travel, should 
know how to dress, just as it is natural for 
men of that class to eat properly, to dance 
properly and to express themselves with due re- 
gard to grammatical accuracy. Appearance 
is the first consideration of every man of intel- 
ligence. If a man is slovenly, if he dresses 
peculiarly, he is odd. He is not received with 
that degree of satisfaction that the well- 
dressed man is. We take this ideal man of the 
smart world as our model. We watch his 
set. We copy him. A well established 
style finds its counterpart in every 
corner of the world. A man’s evening dress 
if correct in New York is correct in Lon- 
don, Honolulu, or Cape Town. In that fact 
lies the greatest merit of our modern dress. 
Our attire does not necessarily stamp us as 
strangers. The national costumes are giving 
way to the standard styles of England and the 
United States. In Japan the national costume 
is being rapidly deserted by the court, and by 
the better classes in Italy, Spain, and even in 
Russia a man asserts his first steps toward 
wealth and position by putting aside the 
national dress, which to-day is generally 
looked upon as the dress of the peasant. 

But to come back to the authority, I have 
said what a universal attire we have—an at- 
tire that is the result of years of thought and 
experiment. It represents the ideas of gene- 
rations of dandies. It still has impressions 
made by a Brummel and Nash. 

How is it possible to put any man in the 
position of absolute authority upon a matter 
that is controlled by old precedents that are 
jealously guarded by the tailors, the haber- 
dashers, and the suggestors of to-day? A 
change in fashion comes from a circle—seldom 
from an individual. I am aware that men 
have been put forth by the press as leaders of 
fashions and as king of dudes, but these men 
as a rule were simply notorious dressers. 
What they wore did not interest the man of 
assured position and refinement. A man never 
worked his way to the head of the social world 
on his clothes alone. There never was a direct 
line to an authority on dress. We have al- 
ways been compelled to draw our conclusions, 
and in drawing them correctly lay our success. 
To-day the authority on men’s dress is that 














man who can best put upon paper or into ac- 
tual practice the results of his observations. 
These observations must be correct. They 
must be the result of study, thought and an 
unprejudiced view of the men who are ac- 
knowledged correct in the best society in 
the land. Get that information correctly, 
place it before the world, and you can depend 
upon it. That is all the authority there is on 
dress in this country or in England. 

A friend asked me if a man is justified in 
taking off his coat or his collar, if he is 
engaged ina game of billiards or golf. In 
playing billiards men have always removed the 
coat ; some men have taken off the coat and 
waistcoat. But the tie and collar are never 
removed. So far as golf goes, there is practi- 
cally no rule except comfort and having some- 
thing around the neck—a stock, a handker- 
chief, or a low collar. Never localize dress. 
Say dinner coat, not Cowes or Tux- 
edo. One might as well refer to the Har- 
lem coat, or the Lonesomehurst. For 
cravats use names. They are names that are 
given to the cravats when invented. The 
Four-in-hand was first known as the Sailor 
Knot, and then as the Derby. There are 
also the Ascot and the Teck. Such names 
were necessary in order to distinguish these 
cravats from ties or bows. 





GLIMPSES 


THaT— 


Midsummer hats are as white as angels’ 
wings. White feathers, frills, plissés, rosettes 
in aérial gauze, horse-hair laces and braids, 
tulle, chiffon for trimming and building. Tus- 
cans, Leghorns, Manillas and other yellow 
straws trimmed with white are ultra smart. 


THaT— 

Yellow wash kid gloves are as smart as 
possible this summer and the demand much 
greater than the supply. When we make our 
in-and-out-of-town journeys we wear a soft 
medium gray undressed kid, rather heavy 
quality. 


At West Point— 
Fonp Mamma: ‘*My Sybil’s outfit this 


summer nearly drove me distracted. I came 
near having nervous prostration shopping for 
laces and ribbons. Now tell me how you 
manage with your four girls, always so spic- 
and-span, with such pretty sashes and bows 
and so many white frocks? It is quite amaz- 
ing, for you do not look worn out in the 
least.”” 

CapTain Brarr’s Wire: ‘One life, 
small pay, four girls and no desire to lose my 
mind taught me that white frocks were the 
least expensive in all ways. One set of rib- 
bons each, whenever I found them at a ‘spe- 
cial sale,’ is the rest of the secret, which you 
are not to keep secret at all.” 


Lonpon LeTTER— 

The smart ones at Ascot wore their hats 
tilted at all sorts of angles on the side of their 
heads, setting the fashion at once. Paris hats 
curl up at the sides, when they curl up at all, 
with exquisite grace, but avoid every hint of 
rakishness. 


THaT— 


Colored muslins, dotted and plain, trimmed 
with ruffles of chiffon or mousseline de soie, 
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edged with lace, in white or to match, are ac- 
companied with long sashes of the same mate- 
rial as the ruffles. These are the chic frocks 
of the moment. 


TuaT— 


Colored laces and gold bands or braids on 
white or black transparent gowns are effective 
as trimmings. 


TuaT— 


A dozen green silk or satin belts and neck- 
bands may be counted in a crowd of women 
at any given gathering to one of any other 
color. 


_—_—_—— 


PARAGRAPHS 


He Order of the St. Esprit is now extin- 
guished. The white coat and breeches 
of the reception day, lace collar, white 

silk shoes and stockings, the sword mounted 
in silver and kept in a white leather scabbard, 
the black Venetian velvet mantle, and the 
toque with tall white feathers, when the long 
and heavy cloak of the Order, and the splen- 
did necklace, all these relics have been kissed 
devoutly—by one—by the Orleans, and 
put into a large casket made of crystal and 
framed in gold, and will remain in the family 
as a precious inheritance. Henri 111, the 
founder of the Order, had chosen the name of 
St. Esprit, on account of his having ascended 
the throne of Poland on Whitsuntide day, and 
the throne of France also on the same féte day. 
The collar was made of small trophies—fleur- 
de-lys, and letters H alternated with tongues 
of fire in remembrance of the shape of the 
Holy Spirit coming down on the Apostles. 
The cross resembles that of Malta—white 
with green enamel in the centre, and fleur-de- 
lys between the branches. The cordon was 
blue, and the knights were called at court 
The Cordon-Bleus, and is the origin of the 
name being given to the royal cooks, and 
after that to good cooks in general. In the 
Cluny Museum one can see ina large glass 
case the costume and the altar of the St. Es- 
prit, and in the Louvre the other items. 


The matinée Eleanora Duse gave by invi- 
tation at the Porte St. Martin Theatre, Paris, 
not long ago to the actors and actresses, was 
another triumph for her. She played acts 
from Cavalleria Rusticana, La Dame aux 
Camélias and La Femme de Claude, after each 
of which she received a tremendous ovation. 
When leaving Paris she was asked by an in- 
terviewer if she intended to leave Paris alto- 
gether ; she replied : ‘* Never, never! I shall 
not leave Paris now!’’ Should she carry out 
her intentions, Paris playgoers would be de- 
cidedly gainers, and might be congratulated 
on their good luck. But what would Sarah 
say? 


‘« Many daughters have done virtuously,”” 
but the woman who has really astonished her 
husband after twenty years of married life, 
surely she excelleth them all. The City 
Fathers of Auld Reekie assembled last week 
in the Council Chamber to do honors to 
*¢Scotland’s Knight’’ in wishing him long 
life to wear the proud title of Sir Andew Mac- 
donald. After complimentary speeches, natu- 
rally Lady Macdonald was complimented, and 
no one did it worse than the man who knew 
her best—herown husband. The first strange 
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thing he said was that those who were married 
men would know that ‘*when they were dis- 
cussing anything at home, it was just as well to 
give in and be pleasant,’ and the next strange 
thing he said was: ‘As to my wife stepping 
forward to assist me in the high position in 
which I have been placed, I must say that she 


has already astonished me.’’ Was hers the 
fertile brain to hatch the idea that one day her 
lord would rise to knighthood? Now that 


was a weak thing for Andrew, Provost of 
Edinburgh though he be, to have acknowl- 
edged. 








Or ultra smartness nothing approaches 
} white gowns, white hats—white hats, 
white gowns! Colored gowns in their 
midst are enhanced in effect, and so are gay 
hats, flower hats of all kinds, lovely parasols in 
the tender shades of rose-pink, sky-blue, straw- 
color and so forth. There never was a more 
favorable background for colors en masse. It 
suggests a Venetian water-color sketch. When 
full dress is in order, white gowns are diapha- 
nous, covered with laces, yellow or cream, in 
profusion, throwing a deliciously mellow tone 
over the ensemble. There is not a harsh line 
anywhere. Ruchings, quillings, shirrings, 
plaitings, flouncings all forbid it. A crowd 
of summer élégantes suggests the lightness of 
foam, the gentle movement of rolling clouds 
or floating vapor melting into the air, the very 
poetry of dress investing each wearer with an 
enchanting ethereal grace. 


WHITE MOUSSELINE DE SOIE 


With youth and some good points, who 
would not be a dream in a gown of white 
mousseline de soie coming from Paquin, built 
with a separate skirt over a soft and lustrous 
silk? Fancy a bell skirt very full around the 
bottom, but clinging at the top, having for 
trimming six rows of yellow lace quillings dis- 
posed on the skirt at equal distances beginning 
from the bottom row and reaching above the 
knee. Between the fourth and fifth rows a 
lace entredeux was transparently inset the full 
width, with charming effect. A low bodice 
of mousseline de soie, simply gathered into a 
belt, had a triangular piece of match lace 
transparently let in both back and front, the 
points turned up to the décolletage. A lace 
yoke of the same lace, Paris point, with a 
round dipping point, was ruched around the 
bottom with narrow lace, and made to take on 
and off—a pretty feature, the gown being then 
possible for both day and evening wear. The 
sleeves were in one piece and of the same lace 
draped easily with just enough fulness over 
the arms, moderately full at the top, with one 
round pointed tab over the hands. Neck 
band and belt of mottled and shaded orchid 
mauve on a white ground, with the customary 
neck plaitings. A hat of white horse-hair, 
Eugénie model, trimmed with long and short 
white plumes, a bunch of orchids for cache 
peigne. 


WHITE LINON COSTUME 


Very fascinating and in close proximity is a 
Rouff gown in white linon sheer as a cobweb, 
in cream white over white silk linings, the 
skirt separately hung and flounced almost to 
the mounting in six flounces of equal depth, 
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with their waved edges bordered by two nar- 
row white Chantilly laces run together closely 
into a ruching. A round gathered bodice has 
an elaborate stole front fitted into its high neck 
bodice, passing into the belt of waist and de- 
scending to the hem of skirt as an apron front, 
spreading out towards the bottom and laid 
over white silk. The design is an exquisite 
combination of lace arabesques wrought of 
Chantilly lace inset transparently into the 
linon and laid over white silk. Plain linon 
sleeves crumpled over the arm over tight-fit- 
ting silk ones, and double lace-edged flounces 
at the top waved on the bottom to match the 
skirt flounces. A white silk neck band had 
two short white silk wings wired on the edge 
and ruched with lace, which were posed to 
suggest a half-high collar charmingly. To 
complete the charm of this gown was a white 
silk sash with lace inset on the ends, which 
were tied in the back and hung nearly to the 
bottom of the skirt. The hat, one may rest 
assured, was a beauty. A white rice straw 
with windings and fan plaitings and shell-like 
convolutions in daintiest lace, and on the left 
a superb white Paradise plume toppling over 
backwards, while for cache peigne an under- 
clustering of Malmaison pinks. White gloves, 
white parasol. One must imagine the jeweled 
chain, the gold purse, the hat pins, brooches, 
etc., which embellish most toilettes described 
and which lend indescribable personal attrac- 
tion. ‘These are some of the gowns most to 
be admired as the season rushes on to its gay- 
est weeks. At the Casino there are days when 
gowns of every variety are met, the very con- 
centration in some cases of choicest creations, 
in others gowns which by themselves would 
look fairly well, but are extinguished by prox- 
imity to those having greater claim. 


VIOLENT CONTRAST NOT FASHIONABLE 


At the moment the cachet of elegance for- 
bids vivid striking colors, violent contrasts. 
Smart clothes are known by the way all things 
match, or if they vary the colors are set in the 
same key or the harmony of contrast is deli- 
cate. Minute and finest hand work is carried 
to extravagant lengths, by the decrees of fash- 
ion; it will not suffice to give a casual glance 
at a gown, but to appreciate it it must be 
carefully inspected in all its details. As an 
instance in the immediate vicinity there is an 
adorably pretty woman wearing a hydrangea 
pink silk muslin gown, the skirt hung separ- 
ately over pink taffeta and embroidered in the 
finest manner possible in white, the design a 
chain of small leaves linked to a cluster 
of flowers every few inches. Three rows 
of this embroidery evenly spaced encircle 
the upper back of skirt, but at the hips 
they turn down at equal distances to the hem, 
leaving a narrow space in the very middle of 
the skirt. On the bodice, which is high, round 
and slightly blouse, the same lovely hand em- 
broidery encircles the waist in three rings. 
From the right side, a drapery to match the 
embroidery in cross lines enters the shoulder 
and the under-arm seam for several inches, 
without fulness, a fine plissé flounce of plain 
pink silk muslin finishing the outside edge, 
and then is caught up into a narrow bunch of 
gathers at the top, when it is drawn across the 
bust, and fastened close to the neck band on 
the left side by an invisible hook andeye. A 
brooch holds the plissé fulness in place. Nile 
green taffeta shot with silver makes a charm- 
ing belt and neck band an instance where the 
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harmony of color is very perfect. Plain pink 
sleeves shirred to the arm with very little ful- 
ness at the top. Lace plaitings at neck and 
wrist. A shirred Maline hat, with an up- 
turned Watteau brim, in color matching the 
gown, is trimmed with lovely white roses and 
a white bird. White gloves and a white silk 
parasol with white net bordering, ruched with 
white moussline de soie. 


FIGURED ORGANDIES 


As for flowered or figured organdies, they 
have never been more artistically treated than 
this season, for the reason that the muslin of 
the bodice has not been kept in the same prom- 
inence as the skirt, which was the old style 
and method of making up those bewitching 
materials ; the consequence following, a woman 
from her neck to the hem of her gown was an 
unbroken mass of floriated fabric, her lines of 
figure completely obliterated. The new 
method introduces a decided break, but 
maintains harmony. As an illustration, here 


organdie neck plaitings. Yellow silk parasol, 
with pale malachite handle inwrought with 
gold. 


A DIVIDED PERSONALITY 


Bess : ‘*I always feel awed when calling 
upon Miss Kellogg. She seems to be away 
up aloft, with Sorosis, the White Ribboners, 
the W. C. T.U. and all that sort of things.”’ 

Be._te: ‘¢ That's just what I like! There's 
so small a fraction of her left down below that 
I don’t mind it at all.” 


HOURS THAT WERE 


Kitty has a bad cold. It keeps her home 
from school and deprives her of many pleas- 
ures. In fact, Kitty often has colds. She 
has a little collection of medicine bottles all 
her own. ‘Is this what you took last 
time ?”*’ her mother asks, pointing to one. 

“Oh, no,”” replies Miss Kitty. ‘* That is 
what I took several coughs ago.”’ 
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is an exquisite organdie before me, a beauti- 
ful yellow ground or field, branched over 
with wondrous olive and blue-green foliage, 
with clusters of lavender-blue and shadow- 
gray periwinkle blossoms in glorious profu- 
sion. The separate skirt hangs over one in 
matched yellow silk and has on the bottom 
three seven-inch flounces, each edged with a 
guipure purling. The bodice, while round 
and full, is built of plain yellow organdie 
plissé, over yellow silk linings, but the sleeves 
are like the skirt, shirred to the arm witha 
little outside seam ruffle, with lace edge. 
The same yellow organdie forms belt and sash 
plissé also, with guipure lace transparently 
inset at the ends, which nearly reach the hem, 
being tied in front on the left side. Very 
smart is the guipure lace collar over yellow 
silk, which is square in the back, flares out 
over the sleeve tops in straight lines, and falls 
in front quite apart in tabs with straight ends 
at the bust line. A pretty, soft effect comes 
of ruching very narrow of the yellow organdie 
and trimming the edge of this collar with it. 
The neck band is of yellow silk with yellow 
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LOVE WENT A-WOOING 


Ove went a-hunting with a dart 

I And aimed it at a maiden’s heart, 
He drew his bow—she raised her head 

And softly, sweetly, archly said : 
** O no, O nay, there is no need 
That hearts should break or hearts should bleed, 
Go sheathe thy dart, unbend thy bow, 
For maidens will not have it so.’’ 


Love went a-fishing with a net 

And cast it in a rivulet 

That wandering through a meadow sweet 
Had chanced to bathe a maiden’s feet, 
When fast she cried: ‘*O no, O nay, 
Drag thou no nets along my way, 

Thy well-laid plans all go for naught 

For maidens will not so be caught.’’ 


Love went a-wooing with a rose, 
The fairest, sweetest bud that blows, 
He laid it on a maiden’s breast 
And breathed the name she loved the best, 
She kissed the flower, and in her eyes 
There shone the light of Paradise— 
Love dropped his net, threw down his dart 
And nestled in the maiden’s heart. 
Clarence Urmy. 
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A MODERN MILES STANDISH 
BY AMY D'’ARCY WETMORE 


Ramatis Person#: Carryl de Haven, 

a friend indeed; Lester Leigh, a 

friend in need ; Miss Mildred Kane, 
a_much loved maiden. 

Scene: Miss Kane’s boudoir prettily fur- 
nished in white and gold. Plants, flowers, 
books and bric-a-brac scattered in profusion 
throughout the room. Ai settle and small tea 
table by mantel. An open fire. 

CaRRYL DE Haven (standing by mantel 
with letter in his hand): ‘*I must read this 
again before Miss Kane comes in. What a 
terribly hard thing I am asked to do! Here 
I have actually to make love to the girl whom 
I adore, for another man-—I must state his 
case. He is too bashful, it seems, to do so 
himself [reads note]: ‘My dear Carryl: We 
have been friends since boyhood, otherwise I 
would not ask you to do what I shall now beg 
of you. To be brief, will you find out if 
Miss Mildred Kane cares for me? I cannot 
put it to the touch myself. I worship her, 
yet dare not ask her to be my wife. I would 
not come to you did I not know how true you 
are, and although you care nothing for women, 
you are sympathetic enough to understand a 
great heart-love (alas! he is right now) ; 
won't you go at once and see her, and say 
what you can forme? And, old boy, should 
that stony heart of yours ever become softened 
I will do this and more for you. Always 
your old friend, Lester Leigh.” Stony 
heart,’ indeed! I have no heart to speak of since 
I met Mildred Kane, the loveliest girl in the 
land. Yet for friendship’s sake, for old times, 
for school days spent together, when he, the 
big boy, protected me and cared for me—poor 
little fellow that I was !—I must now do his 
bidding. I hear her coming—I must brace up 
for the ordeal.”’ 

Enter Miss Mildred Kane. 

Miss Kane: **So glad to see you, Mr. de 
Haven—you are such a rare visitor.*” 

Mr. ve Haven: ‘¢I—well—to tell the 
truth I a 

Miss Kane (laughing): ‘* You were going 
to say that you hate calling. I have heard 
that you despise women.”’ 

Mr. DE HaveN (aside): ‘*She too has 
heard of my ‘stony heart.’ [aloud] O Miss 
Kane, I am always charmed to call upon 
you, but I have so little time, and even now I 
have come on business.”’ 

Miss Kane (smiling): ‘*On business? 
What—are you a book agent?”’ 

Mr. DE Haven: ‘* Not quite so bad—only 
a friend.”” 

Miss Kane: *¢ A friend of one? Now 
please don't try to sell me anything, for be- 
tween my new gowns and my bicycle I am a 
bankrupt.” 

Mr. pve Haven: ‘I have nothing to sell. 
It is a free-will offering.”’ 

Miss Kane (aside): ‘* How queer he is. 
I wonder [aloud] But, Mr. de Haven, 
you gave me the impression 4 

Mr. DE Haven: “Not of a book agent, 
surely. [aside] Fate is against me. 
[aloud] Miss Mildred, I have come to plead 
the cause of a friend 

Miss Kane (aside): ‘Some charity I sup- 
pose. I have heard that he was charitably 
disposed. [aloud] Speak out then, Mr. de 
Haven, and I shall be equally frank and tell 
you exactly what I can give.”” 
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Mr. pve Haven (meditatively): ‘It is a 
gift so great, Miss Kane, that “4 

Miss Kane (quickly): ‘* That you fear I 

cannot afford it? Well, I assure you if it is a 
large sum you require it will be utterly beyond 
me. 
Mr. ve Haven (aside): ‘* How badly I 
am managing. [aloud] Miss Kane, I have 
begun wrong. Please forgive me. I don’t 
mean 

Miss Kane (laughing again): ‘* Then you 
are not on a begging expedition. You have 
come for a nice chat.”” 

Mr. DE Haven (not heeding): ‘*I have 
not only come to beg for the most valuable 
thing on this earth, but also to offer you E 

Miss Kane (aside): ‘* Mercy ! is he going 
to propose? [aloud] What can you mean, 
Mr, de Haven?”’ 

Mr. pe Haven (desperately): ‘* Only 
this: It is to pray, to implore you to accept 
the love of a true, noble man, one who has 
long since adored you.”’ 

Miss Kane (aside): ‘* How strange to de- 
scribe himself in those terms, though it is 
perfectly true. [aloud] I am not sure that I 
understand you.”* 

Mr. ve HaveEN (continuing): “ The man 
who thus loves you is rich. He can give you 
every luxury. He can make your life beauti- 
ful with all that the world adores. He se 

Miss Kane (interrupting): ‘*Surely you 
do not think that wealth would have any weight 
with me! I am not for sale.’’ 

Mr. DE Haven (aside) : ‘*‘ How noble she 
is ! [aloud] True, these things should have 
been mentioned last, but when the man I 
speak of is also clever and handsome, well 
born and cultured, and indeed a gentleman in 
the truest, broadest sense of the word ve 

Miss Kane (in surprise): How strange ! 
But I like your description—I should hear 
more. 

Mr. DE HaveN (unguardedly): ‘I feared 
as much.”’ 

Miss KANE (in amazement): ‘* You 
feared as much ! What do you mean?”’ 

Mr. pve Haven (in confusion): ‘*I was 
only thinking aloud. I—I knew that you 
would like the description, I = 

Miss Kane (more puzzled): ‘*I hardly 
know what to make of you. Of course— 
who would not like such a hero? but I doubt 
if there is anyone like him to be found.”’ 

Mr. DE Haven (eagerly): ‘* All that I 
say and more is true of this man who worships 
you, whose brightest dreams of earthly bliss 
are to call you his, who would give up years 
of his life to enjoy one short week with you, 
who = 

Miss KANE (aside): ‘It sounds like Claude 
Melnotte, but the idea of portraying himself 
in such glowing terms! [aloud] You more 
than interest me, Mr. de Haven. When did 
he get up all this adoration? ”’ 

Mr. DE Haven: ‘He has adored you for 
years in silence, in loneliness. He has been 
afraid to speak lest you should scorn him. 
You are the one woman in the whole world 
for him, and if you refuse him his life will be 
the bitterness of death itself. [aside] Gad! am I 
overdoing it ?—But they are my own thoughts, 
my own feelings I am telling.”” 

Miss Kane (aside) : ‘*I am so disappointed 
in him, and although he is all that he says he 
is, why should he talk thus of himself? [aloud] 
Please, dear Mr. de Haven, drop the subject ; 
you describe yourself well, but 
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Mr. DE Haven (astonished): ‘* Myself? 
Miss Kane! Really you did not think that I 
spoke of myself in such terms? ”’ 

Miss Kane (embarrassed): ‘*Oh, excuse 
me, I did not know ; but who can this won- 
derful creature be? ’* 

Mr pve Haven: ‘* My friend—my com- 
rade, Lester Leigh.”” 

Miss Kane (relieved, but also slightly dis- 
appointed): «*Oh! your friend Mr. Leigh ; 
and he asked you to make love for him in this 
style ?”’ 

Mr. pve Haven (miserably) ‘‘ He did not 
venture to tell me the style, but out of the ful- 
ness of the heart the mouth speaketh, I only 
thought—oh ! Miss Mildred, of what I would 
have said if———"’ 

Miss Kane (musingly): ‘* Did you ever read 
the ‘ Courtship of Miles Standish,” and must I 
say in the words of the fair Puritan maiden, 
‘ speak for yourself, John?” ”” 

Mr. DE Haven (overjoyed): ‘* Miss Kane, 
think what you imply—may I indeed speak 
for myself, and will you listen? *’ 

Miss Kane (demurely): ‘‘ Have I not 
listened already ?*’ 

Mr. DE HaveN (rapturously and drawing 
closer) : “ Mildred, sweetheart, darling—I love 
you—I love you !”’ 

Miss Kane (coyly and moving away) : 
‘¢ And how about your friend ?”’ 

Enter Mr. Lester Leigh. 

Mr. Leicu : ‘*And how about your friend ? 
Excuse me, Miss Kane, but have I heard the 
last words aright? Have I jumped at a con- 
clusion clumsily ?** 

Miss Kane and Mr. de Haven stare at him 
in surprise. 

Mr. LeicH (much amused): ‘*Now do 
not think me a spy or a plotter, but I must tell 
you both my story. For months I have seen 
this modern John Alden pining for this mod- 
ern Priscilla, and knowing of his confirmed 
bashfulness I thought of this little plan. Now 
I shall be discreet and go.”’ 

Miss Kane (laughing): ‘‘No time given 
for answers. I have not quite digested your 
friend’s glowing language in regard to you.’ 

Mr. ve Haven: ** This is the only prac- 
tical joke I ever heard of that deserves a good 
ending, and it depends upon you, Miss Kane, 
to give it one. Your answer, my darling?” 

Miss Kane (smiling): ‘¢ Is it hard to guess 
all that the quotation means, ‘Speak for 
yourself* ? ** 





THE ONE REALLY CONCERNED 


Pruyn : ‘So this is the fifth time you have 
called and found Miss Craik ‘not at home?’ 
Haven't you about come to the conclusion 
that she is out for all time? ’*’ 

Waite: ‘Not necessarily ; but I’m pretty 
well convinced that I am. *’ 


A PARSON MIGHT DECIDE 


SHE: ‘* Birth, marriage and death are the 
leading events of life. Which do you think 
the most important ? *” 

He: ‘**That depends upon the point of 
view. Ifa parent, the first ; if a school girl 
or drygoods clerk, the second ; and if an heir 
apparent or an undertaker, the third !*" 


Many a person wonders how another can 
dislike him so, while the other marvels that 
the first does not hate himself. 
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(Continued from page iii) 

ages to combine one feeble echo of Sir Fred- 
erick’s classic grace with another of the 
mannerisms of Tadema’s latest quasi-archzo- 
logical restorations—the long slice of a pic- 
ture with heads and shoulders appearing above 
the lower edge. He even seems to copy the 
lat P. R. A.’s unintelligent method of 
sketching a figure —filling in a somewhat 
conventional outline on dark paper with ar- 
bitrary white chalk strokes. But the reflec- 
tive Briton consoles himself with the proba- 
bility chat it was not in these milder ways, 
but off Spithead, that the Empire was dem- 
onstrated. 


HOW ONE MAD DOG SCARE 
WAS SPOILED IN THESUM- 
MER OF 1897 


daa hot weather and the silly season 
being now in full blast, the news- 
papers for the next month or six 
weeks will be filled with harrowing tales of 
unhappy dogs, suffering like their human 
tellows from the heat, astray from kind mas- 
ters, frightened and worried into an hysterical 
state by mischievous boys, silly women and 
cowardly, hysterical men, Wherefore it seems 
pertinent to relate the story of one dog, and 
how two women spared the public another 
“ mad dog scare,’’ themselves the pain of see- 
ing or hearing of it, and some policeman the 
chance of showing off as a cowardly brute by 
clubbing the poor thing to death, or wasting 
a lot of good ammunition ina futile effort to 
shoot it. 

The women in question were walking 
through a quiet side street, near Broadway, 
and discussing taste—Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses—when a medium-sized black 
and tan dog came tearing out of an areaway, 
shieking with terror and confusion. It 
bounded wildly up the steps of a high-stoop 
house and in the vestibule leaped up on every 
side at the door and side walls, snapping at 
the door-handles and clawing at the panels, 
all the time uttering a combined snarl and 
yelling bark, such as, we are given to under- 
stand by policeman, reporters, and others who 
have never seen a mad dog in their lives, are 
the unmistakeable and invariable signs of 
hydrophobia. 

As he came down the steps of the first 
house and rushed up the steps of the next, 
there to repeat the performance of a mad race 
round and round the vestibule, crazy snap- 
pings and clawings at door and bell, wild 
yelps and shrieking barks, the women had a 
vision of what was but too likely to happen, 
and felt that they could not leave the poor 
creature to his probable fate, which would 
be on this wise : 

Small boy coming along hears dog, and 
beckons second small boy: ‘**Hi! cully, 
here's a mad dog.”” 

Other small boys spring up, as boys do, 
apparently from between the paving stones, 
until there are five or six of them on hand to 
harry the poor frightened dog—and what six 
boys can do in the way of noise-making and 
stone-throwing most people know or can 
imagine. Excited flight of dog, now fright- 
ened into silence, and pursued by boys and 
stones ; he turns into a crowded thorough- 
fare, utters a cry of pain asa stone strikes 
him —the thing is done ! Women scatter in 
every direction, screaming, men scatter ditto, 
calling out ‘mad dog!*’’ The poor, pant- 
ing thing takes refuge ina store, whence he 
isdriven out **with incredible bravery ’” by 
some terror-stricken idiot, a policeman is 
unearthed from somewhere, and a few min- 
utes later all that is left of the dog, which 
may have been the loving friend, faithful 
guardian or cherished pet of some sane man, 
woman or child, is a bleeding, quivering mass 
if flesh, done to death as brutally and unnec- 
‘sarily as the poor animals in the bull-ring 
We all so virtuously denounce. 

With the dread of this before them these 
non-hysterical women, not having the fear of 
mad dogs before their eyes, and afraid to leave 
the poor thing to the tender ‘mercies of an en- 
lightened public, decided to save it if possible. 
They were not far from the offices of the 

. PLC. A, -, and thither one went in search 
help, the other undertaking to keep the 
fog in sight until her return. The pacifier 
‘ent up two or three steps, talking coax- 


ingly ; the dog began shrieking and jumping; 
she stood still and coaxed; this process went 
on till the dog quieted down a little, and al- 
lowed her to draw nearer and nearer. A 
young man came to the door of the next 
house, and he was asked if he recognized the 
dog, whereupon he climbed over the balcony, 
showed himself to be a man of nerve by pat- 
ting him on the head (the dog having a lucid 
interval ), but denied any knowledge of him. 
By slow degrees the woman drew near the 
dog, and finally induced it to let her sit on the 
top step and even to put up an umbrella with- 
out any further display of hysterics. By and 
by it came and lay down beside her, panting, 
looking anxiously about, and whining occa- 
sionally, but even then it would not let her 
touch it but snapped viciously every time she 
put out her hand. It was a small black 
mongrel puppy, lost, distressed, wanting its 
friends and frightened beyond the power of 
words to express. 

The woman waited there for fifteen min- 
utes. When her friend came back, no of- 
ficer being available at the moment; and time 
being precious, a small boy was sent for a cab, 
and the dog and the women proceeded to the 
S. P. C. A., where the dog was left. 


NOTABLE FASHIONS 
PUBLISHED BY VOGUE 


Ny of these numbers of Vogue will be 
sent, post-paid, to any address on 
receipt of price. Copies less than 

three months, ten cents a copy : 


PUBLISHED 20 MAY 


Morning gown of blue linen and white 
embroidery. 

Hunting dress for men. 

Evening gowns, exhibited in Model Doll 
Show. 


PUBLISHED 27 MAY 


Stylish midsummer hat models. 

Evening gowns of thin materials—organ- 
die, net, etc.—for summer wear. 

Grass-linen morning gown, trimmed in 
heavy French embroidery. 


PUBLISHED 3 JUNE 


Batiste gown over plaid taffeta. 

Afternoon gowns of lawn, organdie, etc. 

Coat of black accordion-plaited chiffon or 
silk muslin. 


PUBLISHED 10 JUNE 


Black dotted silk gown with front and 
sleeves of chiffon. 

Costume Calendar, a gown for every occa- 
sion—bathing, golf, walking, yachting, danc- 
ing, visiting. 

Walking costumes of various materials. 


PUBLISHED 17 JUNE 


Three pretty models of children’s summer 
frocks. 

Visiting gowns of black grenadine and 
cloth. 

Fashions in collars and belts for men. 


PUBLISHED 24 JUNE 


The latest shirt-wausts. 
Summer gowns of serge, dimity and silk. 


PUBLISHED I JULY 


Shirt-waist models in silk and madras. 

Wedding gown. 

Afternoon gowns of organdie and lace ba- 
tiste, barége, grenadine, moiré, etc. Pretty 
bodice of tucked violet taffeta and embroidery 
or figured taffeta. 


PUBLISHED 8 JULY 


White organdie garden party dress, trimmed 
with val. lace and insertion. Sash and col- 
lar of nile green chiffon. 

Models for little girl’s morning frocks of 
piqué linen, etc. 

Beige moiré grenadine visiting gown over 
periwinkle blue silk, trimmed with mousse- 
line de soie and woolen lace insertion. 

Coaching redingote. 








BrECHAM’S PiLts will dispel the “* blues.”’ 


PUBLISHED 22 JULY 


Yachting dress of white piqué or serge 
braided and trimmed with buttons. Shirt of 
green taffeta tucked. 

Morning gown of blue and white foulard 
trimmed with plissé of black, and narrow 
bands of white ribbon, white muslin yoke, 
stock and belt of white taffeta ribbon. 

Collets of different styles made of chiffon 
and feathers. 

Afternoon gown of foulard, made with 
double flounced skirt, blouse trimmed, écru 
guipure lace collar and boleéro. 

Morning bodice and white piqué skirt. 
Bodice of pink piqué. Lining of collar in 
white piqué, applications in white piqué and 
guipure lace. High white lawn cross-plaited 
chemisette. White belt. 


PUBLISHED 29 JULY 


Visiting gown of black peau de soie 
trimmed with many minute ruffles of Brus- 
sels net, fichu of Duchess lace, collarette of 
white chiffon. 

Luncheon gown of figured silk, plain seven- 
gored skirt. Plastron of tucked white satin 
edged with plissé of mousseline de soie, 
mousquetaire sleeves finished with a divided 
puff edged with plissé, Girdle of black satin. 

Morning gown of pale yellow chambray 
made very simple, with full skirt and bodice 
finished with a deep collarette in fine needle- 
work. Sage-green satin belt tied in small 
bow and long ends at the back. 

Fancy costumes, Full page illustration of 
costumes for fancy dress dances. 

Morning gown of gray veiling over gray 
silk trimmed with checked silk, 

Garden party gown of grenadine. 

Yachting gown of white serge, princess 
model. 








Annual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! || 
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BE Le | 


For Bilious and Nervous disorders such 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
FX—< Giddiness, Fullness and Swell- 
ing after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 


Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
tiveness, Blotches on the Skin, etc. 


The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty [linutes. 


Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to bea 


Wonderful Medicine ! 


Fora 








Weak Stomach, 
Impaired Digestion, 
Disordered Liver, 
they act like magic, arousing with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical en- 
ergies of the human frame, and are posi- 
tively 


Without a Rival! 


They quickly restore femaies to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob- 
structions or irregularities of the system. 

25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. Address, 


B.F.ALLEN CO., 365 Canal St.,New York 
BookeFree upon application, 
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in Vogue. 
by Vogue, 154 Fifth Ave., New York. 


«SAVE A PENNY AND 








FAIR WOMEN FROM VOGUE 


A collection of portraits of ladies originally published 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, $3.00, 


LOSE A DOLLAR.” 


A Tempting Price 


Hooks [any a Fish 
But ; Fish Always suffer for it. 


AS oN 
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Is Worth All It Costs, Because 


It Matches any color, 

Fits eny Edge, 
LASTS BETTER and LOOKS BETTER 
Than Any Other Skirt Finish Yet Devised 


LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S.H. & M. 


It’s the ONLY WAY to tell the GENUINE, 


If your dealer will not supply you we will. 


Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 


S. H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 



























One Standard 
One Price 


Two short sentences that 
mean a great deai to every 
bicycle rider. The first 
denotes a quality of ma- 
terial, construction and 
which stands 





189 Columbias, $60, 


Hartford Bicycles, Fas! fer’ 
cle except the Columbia, $50, $45, $40, $30. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer ; by mail 
from us for one 2-cent stamp. 
































jany others, 
penetrate or affect. 
ple pair will be mailed free on receipt of 14 two-cent stamps. 


|J. W. GODDARD & SONS, 98-100 Bleecker Street, N.Y. 





| An exquisite perfume, ingeniously introduced, gives to Aro- 
| matic Dress Shied. s a delicate, permanent fragrance. Aro- 
| matic Dress Shields protect the dress more perfectiy than 


Light and durable. Perspiration cannot 
For sale at dry-goods stores, or sam- 





Vacation 


Packer’s 


Tar Soap 





It is advisable when going away from home to take 
with you a supply of Packer's Tar Soap. 


Because it is antiseptic and a con- 
stant protection against contagion. 
Because bathing and 
with this good tar soap is a 


Hygienic Luxury. 


shampooing 


Because it is soothing and healing and 
will allay itching and irritation 
caused by dust, perspiration, chaf- 
ing, prickly-heat, insect pests, 
sunburn and ivy-poisoning. 
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THE MUTABLE MANY, BY ROBERT BARR 


R. Barr’s title is borrowed from Corio- 

M lanus—‘‘ For the mutable, rank- 
scented many’’—and the central 

theme of his book —not very closely adhered to 
—is the elaboration in the history of a modern 
strike of British workmen of this terse Shake- 


sperian phrase The title and the opening 


chapters promise well—it is pleasant to find 
even a novel dealing with ‘‘ the life of the 
poor ’’ in which there is neither demagogy nor 
futile philanthropy. The heartless and tyran- 
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nical capitalist here gets his deserved reproba- 
tion by being figured as inexpressibly soft and 
molly-coddled—*‘* James Hope, the junior 
member of the firm of Monkton & Hope, 
was an undersized man with a touch of bald- 
ness and an air of constant apology. He 
seemed to attach a mental string to every 
hesitating opinion he uttered, so that he 
might instantly pull it back if necessary ’’— 
and exercises his oppression by proxy, through 
a very capable superintendent. Incidentally, 
the superintendent and both his employers 
are hen-pecked, which seems to argue a 
certain lack of invention on the part of the 
author, But the hope of a temperate and 
reasonable realism which the opening chapters 
excite in the reader’s bosom is gradually dis- 
sipated; various elements—of gentle humor 
broadening into mere farce, and of a possible 
love story which gradually becomes impossible 
—multiply themselves as the writer’s grasp 
on his theme lessens, and he straggles farther 
and farther from the path to end at last in 
the mire of pure bathos. 

The necessary contrasts to the sordid his- 
tory of the ironworkers are furnished rather 
crudely by the magnificence of the fortunes 
and foolishness of Mr. Barney Hope and his 
art career and bya starving organist with a 
heaven-born talent. Barney is the most 
interesting figure in the book, and the author 
displays more skill in depicting his original 
and highly improbable individuality than in 
anything else. To call him a cad, as is done 
once or twice, is unjust; his bad qualities 
are not of that kind, and his good ones in- 
clude such a lack of snobbishness, such un- 
reasoning good-heartedness and such a fine 
frank flourish in his idiocy and conceit that he 
enlivens the whole book. Like most of the 
other characters he suffers greatly by the 
author’s descent into dime-novel methods 
and the point of his story is well-nigh 
lost in the telling. (Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. ) 
CHRISTINE'S CAREER. BY PAULINE KING 

This book. provokes a very unusual com- 
ment —the story is entirely too short, an opin- 
ion which all its young readers will surely 


endorse. So engaging a young person does 





Christine prove to be and so much does she 
endear herself to her friends that they would 
gladly follow her into the future upon the 
threshold of which they are obliged to leave 
her. Equally delightful are the other young 
people who efficiently aided to form Chris- 
tine’s Career. It is a delightful little story. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


THE WINDFALL. BY W. 0. STODDARD 


This story deals in any number of falls of expedients to help the action along. 


one kind or another in the course of its tell- 
ing, but most of them prove ultimately to 
have been merely tumbles from which the 
victims pick themselves up intact, and if 
occasionally slightly damaged the reader's 
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sympathies are not unduly excited. The 
windfall itself consists in the discovery of a 
rich coal deposit which promises to yield its 
owners a bountiful return in a metal of yel- 
lowish hue. Leading up to this discovery 
are numerous exciting adventures, graphically 
told. Several excellent illustrations add to 
the attractiveness of the book which will be 
read with interest by the author’s already 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 


large clientele. 


THE JESSAMY BRIDE, BY F. FRANKFORT 


MOORE 

*¢¢ Sir,’ said Dr. Johnson, ‘ we have eaten 
an excellent dinner, we are a company of 
intelligent men—although I allow that we 
should have difficulty in proving that we are 
so if it became known that we sat down with 
a Scotchman—and now pray do not mar the 
self-satisfaction which intelligent men ex- 
perience after dining by making assertions 
based on ignorance and maintained by 
sophistry.’ 

‘© © Why, sir,’ cried Goldsmith, ‘I doubt 
if the self-satisfaction of even the most in- 
telligent of men—whom I take to be myself 
—is interfered with by any demonstration of 
an inferior intellect on the part of an- 
So aa te 
‘¢¢Oh! I hope not, sir,” said Goldsmith. 

***No, you don’t hope it, sir,’ cried John- 
son. ‘You are thinking at this moment 
how much better you are than your betters— 
I see it on your face, you rascal !” 

“*¢ And he has a right to think so,” said 
Mrs. Bunbury. ‘Come, Dr. Goldsmith, 
speak up, say something insulting to your 
betters.” 

‘*¢ Certainly, madame,” said Goldsmith. 
‘ Where are they?’ ”’ 

If Mr. Moore’s restoration of the men and 
the times was always as readable as this, his 
clever novel would be much more entertain- 
ing than it is. But, whether because his 
inspiration (or his readings) failed him, or be- 
cause he felt that he should be more con- 
scientiously realistic—probably the former— 
there are many pages in which we are only 
wearied with the pompous nonsense of Dr. 
Johnson, the buffoonery of Garrick’s horse- 
play, which set the table ina roar, the blun- 





dering inefficiency of Goldsmith and the 
sycophancy of Bosworth. The author—an 
English newspaper man, we believe—knows 
his trade well enough to know that even 
nonsense, buffoonery and inefficiency must 
be presented im ‘a non-wearying manner. 
There are also many other pages in which 
his own lack of mastery is evident in the.un- 
convincing manner in which his story is 
told, the recourse to crude and unintelligent 
The 
love-story of Goldsmith—who is the hero of 
the book—is managed in such a way that we 
lose interest in our hero; he is but a pitiful 
lover—even for a generous Irish poet—who 
looks his trusting mistress in the face and 
falsely swears that he does not love her, who 
—even worse—whines in this fashion to her 
—‘* You have understood me—you alone, 
and that to such as I means happiness.’’ 
That particular hero of romance who com- 
plains that he ‘is not understood’’ has 
been consigned to the rubbish heap of the 
ages. 

One of the principal episodes of the book 
is the bringing out of the ‘*She Stoops to 
Conquer,’’ one of Goldsmith’s greatest tri- 
umphs, and the malignant blundering of 
Colman, who ‘was stupid even for the 
manager of a theatre,’’ and the unswerving 
support of the author’s friends, is very well 
presented. Mr. Moore seems to have a 
grudge against Dr. Johnson’s friend, Mrs. 
Ihrale, and goes out of his way three or four 
times to say rude things of her. His favorite 
character, the handsome and clever actress of 
the period, is brought in on several important 
occasions with great distinction. (Chicago, 
H. S. Stone and Co.) 


VIEWS AND REVIEWS 


THE MODESTY OF RICHARD 


Nheralded by aught of drum-beat or 
cannon’s roar, there came into ex- 

istence about two months ago a 

poem which doubtless will become a classic 
in the English language. Its advent was 
known but to few, on account of the mod- 
esty of its parent. No newspapers knew of 
it, and the only information about it was 
disseminated by a few literary trade journals 
that had been asked to act as midwives at its 
birth. They, indeed, predicted great things 
for it. They saw in the infant a prophet, 
and more than a prophet. And at last the 


noise of their talk stretched across the Atlan- 
tic, and their chief American cousin took up 
the cry and announced the birth of a new 





The new translation by Richard is superior to 
the classic because it 1s imbued with more 
Oriental languor, because it is more truly re- 
flective of Eastern life and custom, because 
in short it is done by a man with a large 
palpitating heart, throbbing with the reaj 
spirit of poetry and romance. As for the 
other translators of Omar Khayyam, they have 
never been regarded as in the same class with 
Fitz Gerald. It is Eclipse first and the rest 
nowhere. They will be even of less account 
with the advent of Richard. Their transia- 
tions, however complete and accurate, are 
valuable rather to the philologist and the col. 
lector than: to the litterateur; They are only 
scholars, while Richard is a poet. We have 
his own word for it, and as he is on the spot 
he is perhaps the one best qualified to judge 
of the situation. 
+" 

The history of the translating of Omar 
Khayyam, the astronomer-poet of Persia, 
who sang all of the uselessness of care and of 
the joy of song and wine, is a story of many 
attempts and many failures. The song was 
not easy to render into another tongue, and 
Persian was a language comparatively un- 
known. Sir Gore Ouseley tried the task 
and failed. So did Dr. Hyde, who essayed a 
Latin version. Von Hammer Purgstall ren- 
dered some of the Persian stanzas into indif- 
ferent German verse. Bodenstedt and Von 
Schaack did better, but not much better. 
Nicolas made a fair translation into French, 
but it was prose. There was a Hungarian 
version made, but little read. 

** 

Thus far, when Fitz Gerald attempted it. 
Briefly, he made three revisions ef his origi- 
nal version—the fourth now known over the 
English-speaking world. There have been 
other translations since, but none of them has 
attempted to rival Fitz Gerald, their aim 
being to supplement his work by showing 
how he had improved upon and ennobled the 
Persian poet. McCarthy, Kerner, Whin- 
field, Garner—all have translated quatrains of 
Omar, McCarthy into prose, the rest into 
verse. Their work was good, but it did not 
rival their matchless predecessor, and to their 
credit be it said, they never intended nor 
hoped that it should. 


* 

*% 
For the translation by Edward Fitz Gerald 
was not only unequaled as a translation, but 


it had few rivals as a piece of verse. He 
turned the half cynical philosopher of the 
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Rubaiiyat of Omar Khayyam, by Richard Le 
Gallienne. 

This poem, as announced by the literary 
American journal, will immediately cause the 
translation of Edward Fitz Gerald, hitherto 
regarded as a classic, to take second place, 





East into a real being, and had him tell with 
his own lips the secrets of life : 


“ Ah make the most of What we yet may Spend 
Before we too into the Dust descend. 
Dust unto Dust. and under Dust to lie, : 
Sans Song, sans W ine, sans Singer, and sans End. 
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‘ A Book of Verses underneath the Bough 
A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread—and Thou 
Beside me singing in the Wilderness — 
Oh Wilderness were Paradise enow! ” 

But, because he is not Oriental enough, 
Fitz Gerald now takes second place. As for 
the others, their work is no longer worth 
pre servation. 


**On Fame’s eternal dumping ground 
Their silent names are spread.”’ 


All eyes are turned toward the new god, 
and none care to see the oldones. It is sad 
to think that ** Suffolk’s rare Fitz Gerald ’’ 
must share the same fate as the rest, before 
the advent of the conquering hero, but alas, 
it Is SO: 

** In one common overthrow 

The Hero tumbles with the Thrall 
As dust that drives, as straws that blow 
Into the night goes one and all.” 

But there is a consolation in knowing that 
Richard is more than ready to take their 
places. That he will do it, and soon, is now 
an assured fact. For hearing of his great 
prowess the enterprising American publisher 
of a 10 cent magazine bought the serial rights 
to Le Gallienne’s translation, and promises 
the poem as a feature for August. 

#*% 

Exactly how Richard has done his work is 
no more than indicated in The Bookman’s 
notice of it. Its praise only is sounded, as is 
fit, for selections would imply comparison, 
and a proper trade journal holds that there 
can be no comparison. But besides being 
excellent, the reviewer, or advance agent, 
assures the public that Richard’s poem is 
unique, principally from its being perfectly 
and truly Oriental. It is to be presumed, 
however, that Le Gallienne’s masterpiece is 
a rewriting of Fitz Gerald. That, at least, 
was the method of procedure the time Le 
Gallienne wrote the masterpiece he called 
Religio Scriptoris. It was borrowed and re- 
written from Sir Thomas Browne’s Religio 
Medici. This method of writing a book 
will also serve to make Richard’s poem 
unique—almost as unique as Richard’s 
modesty. 

*e 

A third point which makes the poem 
unique among translations of the Persian 
poet, if not of any poet, as it makes Rich- 
ard’s unique for modesty among translators, 
is the fact that Le Gallienne never was 
nearer Persia than Paris, and never was able 


to read a line of Persian in his life. 
Ghost. 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- 
ITED INCOMES 


THE TASTELESSNESS OF WOMEN IN MATTERS OF 
COSTUME 


F fashion books, prints, advices on laws 
| of good taste, were as numerous as tive 
sands of the sea, and spread free of 
charge throughout the land, yet would we not 
fail to see women badly dressed, women loudly 
dressed, women overdressed, women vulgarly 
dressed, women inappropriately dressed, wo- 
men making guys of themselves, women 
turned into caricatures, women lacking judg- 
Ment, women without taste and without sense 
of fitness of any kind whatever. Take any 
mixed assemblage where there is any pretense 
to dress, and observe if there is not reason to 
be discouraged with the little headway made 
by the majority in spite of all that is done to 
enlighten them. The masses will gang their 
own gait, will wear what suits their fancy, 
without the least inclination to take counsel, 
whether it be the fit thing or not or whether 
it disfigure them or not. But again excep- 
tional cases of innate good taste are never 
wanting, and we find those possessing that 
fare gift grasping quickly at all knowledge in 
their way and through insight and inspira- 
tion bounding along in the lead. 


THOSE WITH A SENSE OF FITNESS 


Year by year these exceptional gifts are be- 
coming less rare. The number of women 
who have wealth enough at their command 
and the ambition to dress with some degiee 
of perfection, and have energy sufficient to 
study its art seriously, are increasing in many 





quarters, some of them far from the great 
centres, and their influence among their asso- 
ciates in distant homes is having its effect. 
Women are beginning to feel the refining in- 
fluence of dress, and learning at last that the 
highest cult of dress is opposed to all soupgon 
of vulgar show. Great wealth and high sta- 
tion require corresponding magnificence of 
raiment. ‘Then extravagance becomes fit and 
proper. A woman of cultivated taste who in 
her prosperity has worn priceless laces, jewels 
and apparel, is no less elegant in her simple 
attire, when reverses come, when she puts 
her wardrobe in accord with her income, but 
for that reason does not abandon her good 
taste, nor ever for one moment make an at- 
tempt to keep up a vain show. ‘To be able 
to dress smartly and simply, then, is no mean 
gift, nor one which we should not strive with 
all our power to advance up to a state of 
perfection. 


MODELS FOR JACKETS AND SKIRTS 


A few more hints for the making of piqué 
gowns cannot come amiss, as the models will 
serve for other materials as well. It is quite 
impossible to find a gown of this modish 
material in the shops which has the least ap- 
proach to the sort of air a woman of a certain 
taste requires, Jackets and skirts there are 
in plenty, but try them on and you will see 
at a glance what is wanting. There is a sim- 
ple model, also in two pieces, the skirt un- 
trimmed at the bottom, but around the hips 
are flat, stitched bias bands to the number of 
three encircling the upper skirt and dipping 
downwards in front. The bodice is open 
with double piqué revers turning back and a 
Medici collar without trimming. The 
sleeves of the usual model, the tops ornamented 
with three narrower stitched bands, crosswise ; 
nothing more. With a pretty front, a belt 
and a neck band of ribbon or bias taffeta, 
and wrist and neck plaitings, what gown 
could be more in every essential the one a 
lady would choose ? 


ANOTHER MODEL 


Here again is another, extremely suitable, 
too, for piqué, white or beige linen duck. 
The skirt is first built up into a plain bell 
form. From six to eight inches below the 
waist mount let three double bias folds—four 
to five inches wide, the top one something 
narrower than the other two—be placed one 
one above the other. In stitching them on 
take pains to ruffle them into slight fulness, 
but not to excess. A blouse bodice is worn 
inside the skirt, which may be of figured 
lawn or all-over embroidery, that being a 
matter of taste. The belt to be of leather or 
of ribbon. The sleeves should be of the 
skirt fabric laid in bias folds from the shoul- 
ders to wrists and pressed quite flat into the 
shape of the arm, with little or no fulness at 
the top. These sleeves are part of a boléro, 
also in bias folds which are straight across 
the back and half low in the neck. In 
front the folds slope into a V, meet under 
a ribbon bow all loops, thus hiding the 
fastening, while below the folds are turned 
backwards to form an inverted V below, the 
blouse coming into full view. Neck band, 
bow and belt match in color and gauze plait- 
ings are at neck and wrists. This model is 
quite free from any intricacy, very easy to 
duplicate with a house dressmaker’s assistance. 


NUN’S VEILING COSTUME 


A third model quite as simple and smart 
looking, for nun’s veiling or white mohair, 
looks charmingly if trimmed with black vel- 
vet ribbon half an inch wide in this way. 
On the skirt, which is silk lined, there is no 
trimming on the bottom, but on the upper 
part are two rows of velvet quite close to- 
gether which encircle the skirt, slightly dip- 
ping infront. This velvet must be sewed on 
before the skirt is lined. There is a jacket- 
bodice with a narrow flat basque; the fronts 
are open with revers faced with white silk. 
On each front rows of velvet ribbon are laid 
on crossways, the first double row starting 
from the shoulder seam to the edge in front, 
then from the top of under-arm seam is an- 
other double row, and a little above the belt 
is a third row, which quite fills up the space. 
Under the revers at the bottom two perpen- 
dicular rows finish the edge, crossing the lat- 
eral ones and extending to the edge of basque 


also, forming little squares, and then the bot- 
tom of the basque has its finish of two rows as 
well, The sleeves are plain and of the usual 
model, with a double row of velvet at the 
wrists crossed over on the upper side by two 
vertical rows—an exceedingly simple but 
very effective trimming. The usual plaitings 
of white gauze with narrow satin edge are at 
wrists and neck band. A white Liberty 
gauze front, with yoke in cross tucks and a 
choker to match. A draped taffeta belt on 
the bias in coral, geranium. pink, or any color 
of choice. In making belts, by the way, if 
of bias silk or satin they shoula be at least 
nine inches wide, the bias very true and fin- 
ished on the edge very neatly. A whalebone 
about four or five inches in length, silk cov- 
ered, is attached to the bias ends, inside of 
course, and two bones on the sides over 
the hips as well as one in the centre of 
the back, should the figure be robust. On 
slight figures only three bones are needed, 
two on the ends and one in the centre of the 
back. A smart bow for finish. If one pre- 
fers a ribbon belt, or would like to have one 
for a change, first prepare five whalebones, 
three of four-inch length and two of two and 
a half inches long, in silk casings. Measure 
off two lengths of ribbon from five to six 
inches wide, long enough and a little over to 
go around the waist. Lay them both in 
pretty folds, starting from the centre, and 
fasten them with ‘hidden stitches to one of 
the four-inch bones, so that the bone is quite 
invisible. Draw the ribbons on each side, 
by overlapping the folds, down to fit the two 
small bones, making them fit the figure at 
the under-arm seams of the bodice. The 
ribbons are then drawn up into folds to fit 
the remaining two four-inch bones, and there 
the ends are firmly fastened, hooks and eyes 
sewed on for fastening, and a bow for top 
finish. This will bring the bow in the cen- 
tre of the bodice in front, and the bow should 
be small and compact. But when one wishes 
to have the fastening on the left side and a 
larger bow, the ribbons should be folded and 
boned, so that the front and back are alike, 
and the ends finished off in their place at the 
left on shorter bones. 


VOGUE IN 
RIBBONS 


NARROWNESS THE LACES AND 


Nothing in the way of trimming is more 
noticeable this year than narrow laces and 
narrow velvet ribbons, black especially. 
Hats, gowns, fancy wraps, parasols, separate 
waists, fronts, ruffles for neck trimming, 
anything and everything bears evidence of 
the use 6f both or one only. It enters into 
all lingerie as well Colored velvets are run 
in as baby-ribbon long has been, into lace 
and needlework headings, for all pretty arti- 
cles of underwear. On hats a black velvet 
bow either breaks their immaculate white- 
ness or becomes the note of adjustment to 
colors in flowers, feathers or ribbons. We 
are finishing off the edges of flounces on our 
gowns in scallops or Vandycks, sharp-pointed, 
and putting on trimmings in plaids criss- 
crosses, or lateral lines, the latter most pro- 
nounced on bodices and sleeves, where the up 
and down lines are seldom used. 

The very pretty old fashion of letting in 
fans of plaited silks at the seams of our skirts 
has been revived, and has gruwn at once into 
favor, for the reason that not only is it most 
effective and inexpensive, but so becoming to 
the lines of the figure. The upper part of a 
skirt is not increased in size at all—while the 
spreading lines increase very gradually, re- 
maining larger at the bottom than anywhere 
else, as they should, and thus give that frou- 
frou grace to our drapery in walking, which 
lends an added charm—one which it behooves 
all women to cultivate, as so few walk with 
that grace of motion which communicates 
itself to outer drapery in a perceptible rhythm, 
delighting the eye. 


DESCRIPTION OF FIGURES 
F* 4569—Forenoon gown of lavender 


blue canvas, the skirt trimmed with 

écru braid down the front. Round, 
high bodice, slightly blouse, fastened with 
pearl buttons crossed with cords. Collar and 
epaulettes of white veiling, finely plaited and 
bordered with écru braid. Usual tight sleeves, 
braid at the wrists. White lawn neck band 
and frills. Black satin belt. 





Fig. 4580—A morning walk. Gown of 
mauve and white figured lawn. Skirt with 
single ruffle eighteen inches wide on the bot- 
tom. High, round bodice, laid in bias plaits 
back and front, being joined in the centre 
with violet hand-embroidered beading. Sleeves 
in one piece, folded over drapery at the top. 
White batiste scarf and bow tor neck finish. 
New style white piqué hat. 

Fig. 4565—-At morning concert. Gown 
of petunia colored foulard figured with white. 
Around the bottom of skirt three nairow 
foulard ruffles, edged with white chiffon 
plisseé, and around the top double ruffles of 
chiffon plissé only, with jabot ends in front. 
Round, high bodice. White chiffon vest, 
bordered with double chiffon ruffles, extended 
into military epaulettes of three ruffles over 
sleeve tops. Foulard sleeves, chifton wrist 
plaitings. White silk neck band and chiffon 
plaitings. Jeweled belt. 

Fig. 4576—Colonial 
figured batiste, white ground. Skirt in 
tucks, over white lawn skirts. Round haif- 
low bodice gathered slightly into figure, with 
sleeves to elbow, ruffled with white lawn. 
White lawn fichu, ruffled on the edge, crossed 
in front, long ends tie in bow at the back. 

Fig. 4572—-Going to Polo game. Buff 
grass-lawn gown, over white taffeta, with a 
wide flounce of English lace on the bottom, 
rest of skirt divided into squares with rows of 
narrow black velvet, the centres embroidered 
in white. Round blouse bodice to match, 
opening on the left, finished with loops of 
velvet. Grass-lawn sleeves entirely covered 
with embroidery. White silk belt and neck 
band. Lace frills at neck and wrists. 


gown of yellow 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 





RULES 


(1) The writer's full name and address must accom- 
pany letters to Vogue, 

(2) When so requested by the correspondent, nei- 
ther name, initials nor address will be publishea, 
rovided a pseudonym is given as a substitute to 
identify the reply. 

(3) Correspondents will please write only on one 
side of their letter paper. 

(4) Emergency questions only answered 
by mail before publication, and with $1.00 
paid by correspondent, 


So many questions of exactly, or almost ex- 
actly the same character, are asked Vogue, that 
it has become necessary to number them for con- 
wenience in reference, Subscribers should keep 
files of Vogue. There are, to date, ewer goo 
numbered and 


questions indexed in Vogue 
office. 
044. Etiquette Book. To S. F. H. 





Please send me prospectus of your book, 
The Bachelor's Etiquette, a reprint from 
Vogue’s Social Etiquette column, 

Vogue has not published any book of this 
description. 


045. Fruit Salad. Livingston, Long 
Island. — Will you kindly give me a good re- 
cipe for fruit salad without vinegar or oil? I 
should like very much to have the Waldorf 
recipe if you can secure it for me. I have 
been a subscriber to Vogue from the begin- 
ning, and enjoy it very much 

Waldorf recipe for fruit salad is as follows : 
Take half a pound of cherries, the sticks and 
stones having been removed, some fresh straw- 
berries and raspberries, with a few slices of 
pineapple ; one-quarter pound of white and 
red currents. Sprinkle over the fruit plenty 
of powdered white sugar, four tablespoonfuis 
of brandy and two tablespoonfuls of maras- 
chino; shake and stir the fruit about lightly 
until the sugar is dissolved; then add the 
strained juice of two oranges. Take a thin 
china basin, which has been placed in ice; 
pour in your fruit, and allow it to become 
cool, then serve. 

The fruits that compose such a salad of 
course vary with the season, but the method 
of treatment for any mixture of fruits is sub- 
stantially the same. 


Communications must be signed with 
the name and address of the sender. No 
others will receive consideration with a 
view to publication. 
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Out! 


Ive heard it said,and heard it read, 
That put te any test, 

Of all the mites a woman writes, 
Her “PS” is the best. 

Though why the best, none ever 

Suessd, 

Nor saw a secret there, 

Until amaid in mischief laid 
The women's secret bare— 


That P.S. means 


‘7 Dears’ Soap 
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